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THE ETHICS OF RELIGIOUS CONFORMITY.* 


I HAVE taken as the subject of my address, to-day, the 
“Ethics of Religious Conformity.” What I wish to discuss 
is the duty which the persons who form the progressive—or, 
to use a neutral term, the deviating—element in a religious 
community owe to the rest of that community; the extent to 
which they ought to give expression and effect to their opin- 
ions within the community ; and the point at which the higher 
interests of truth force them to the disruption of old ties and 
cherished associations. There can,I think, be little doubt that 
this is an ethical question of much importance. But it may 
reasonably be doubted whether it is one with which we are 
here called upon to concern ourselves. I will begin by trying 
to remove this doubt. 

(1) The aim of our Society is to be a moralizing agency; 
to assist “ individual and social efforts after right living.” Now, 
actually, in the world we live in, the great moralizing agencies 
are the Christian churches; and the most advanced thinker 
can hardly suppose that this will not continue to be the case 
for an indefinite time to come. If so, surely none can be 
more seriously concerned than members of an Ethical Society 
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that the vast influence exercised by the churches on social 
morality should be as pure and elevating as possible. 

It is true that our work proceeds on a different basis: our 
principles are that “the good life has a claim on us in virtue 
of its supreme worth to humanity” and “ rests for its justifica- 
tion” simply “on the nature of man as a rational and social 
being.” But, in the view of the wiser and more thoughtful 
teachers in the Christian churches, this is not a basis to be 
rejected, though it needs to be supplemented. I will mention 
one or two great names. The philosophy of Thomas Aquinas 
has been for centuries the dominant philosophy in the Church 
of Rome. In the Anglican Church, and beyond its limits 
in England, there is no representative of orthodox Christian 
morality who has gained more esteem than Joseph Butler, 
Yet no one can doubt that in the view of Aquinas and of 
Butler equally it was a matter of the highest importance to 
show how—putting aside the Christian revelation—a life of 
virtue (not saintly virtue, but ordinary human virtue) might 
be justified on a consideration of the nature of man asa rational 
and social being. 

Accordingly, in our Cambridge Ethical Society—though 
this is not, any more than yours, founded on the basis of ac- 
ceptance of traditional Christian dogma—we have always in- 
vited, and, I am glad to say, obtained the co-operation of 
orthodox persons, It may seem, however, that this unexclu- 
sive attitude is incompatible with your express principle that 
the good life “ rests for its justification on no external authority, 
and no system of supernatural rewards and punishments ;” 
but I venture to interpret this principle as opposed not to 
Christian doctrine, but toa superficial and unphilosophic form 
of such doctrine. For in a more profound and philosophical 
view Divine authority is not conceived as external; it is the 
authority of that Universal Reason through community with 
which all knowledge, all truth, comes to human minds; the 
rewards of virtue and the penalties of vice to which Christianity 
looks forward in the future lives of individuals are not “ super- 
natural ;” since the conditions under which, if at all, those 
lives will be lived are conditions forming part of one system 
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of nature—a system deriving its unity from the One Mind 
which is its ground. I am far from imposing this as an 
authoritative interpretation of your formula, but I trust I am 
right in regarding it as an admissible interpretation: since it 
is in this view of the scope of your principles that I accepted 
the honor of being your President, and of addressing you here 
to-day. 

For while I have always sympathized with the movement 
that has led to the formation of Ethical Societies here and in 
America, I have always held that they ought to maintain, and 
I hope that they always will maintain, towards the churches 
an attitude of fraternal sympathy, without either conflict or 
competition, The work that the churches are doing, with 
their vast resources and traditional influence over men’s minds, 
is work in the efficacy of which we must always be keenly 
interested; while any work that we may accomplish in our 
little measure, towards the realization of our avowed aims, is 
work which the thoughtful among them will equally desire to 
be well done—though, of course, in ¢heir view it cannot be by 
itself adequate for the guidance of life. 

It is, then, in this spirit that I address myself to the subject 
that I have announced. 

The student of history sees that hypocrisy and insincere 
conformity have always been a besetting vice of religions, and 
a grave drawback to their moralizing influence, after the first 
period of ardent struggle is over and they have attained a stable 
position of power and influence over men’s minds. Indeed, 
we may say that in the popular classification of professional 
failings, just as lying is the recognized vice of diplomatists, 
chicanery of lawyers, solemn quackery of physicians, so hypoc- 
risy is noted as the temptation of priests and of laymen who 
make a profession of piety. And in most of these cases, on 
the margin of the vice, there is a region of doubt and difficulty 
for persons desiring to do what is right: it is not easy to say 
exactly how far a diplomatist may legitimately go in concealing 
state secrets, or a lawyer in using his professional skill to de- 
feat justice. It is on this margin of doubt and difficulty, in 
the case of religious conformity, that I wish now to concen- 
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trate attention. With the vice of hypocrisy, so far as it is 
conscious and unmistakable, I am not concerned. The 
thorough-paced hypocrite— 


‘¢ Who never naming God except for gain 
So never took that useful name in vain” — 


we may leave to popular censure,—which is, perhaps, at the 
present time, sufficiently active in reprobating him. It is the 
excusable hypocrisy, the well-meant pretence of belief—the 
region not of vice, but of error in judgment, if error there be 
—that I wish now to examine. 

And here I may pause to note another aspect in which the 
question I am raising interests us as an Ethical Society. For 
I conceive that it is largely a sense of the value of the 
churches as moralizing agencies—as supplying both in their 
regular common worship and their weekly discourses, an as- 
sistance to individual and social efforts after right living— 
which leads men who do not really believe all the doctrines 
formally adopted by their church to cling to it in spite of 
intellectual divergence; and even, perhaps, in some cases to 
hold office in it and preach in its pulpits. They feel that the 
teaching received by them in childhood from their church 
or under its guidance has made them better men than they 
would have been without it; and they wish their children to 
be brought up under similar beneficent influences. Without 
denying that there are good men and women outside the 
churches, they think that—taking a broad and general com- 
parison of the religious and the irreligious—the conditions 
and habits of life of the latter are, on the average, manifestly 
less favorable to morality than those of the former. They 
think, therefore, that separation from the church would be— 
from an ethical point of view—a greater evil than a more or 
less suppressed intellectual disagreement with some of the 
doctrines in the creeds that they allow themselves to appear 
to believe. 

The question then is, Are they right, and if so why? 
I need hardly explain, after what I have already said, that I 
propose to treat this question merely from an ethical point 
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of view, and not at all as a theological question. Doubtless, 
in an age like the period immediately following the Reforma- 
tion,—when Christians still believed almost universally that 
there was some one ecclesiastical organization and some one 
system of doctrines to which the Divine favor was exclusively 
attached, but were profoundly disagreed as to which organi- 
zation or system enjoyed this privilege,—any but a theological 
treatment of these topics would naturally seem idle. The 
inquiry then, could only be, what degree of variation from the 
true standard involved deadly error. Even now, it may be 
held by some, that if a man has the misfortune to hold erro- 
neous opinions, he ought to keep them to himself, and out- 
wardly appear to believe what he does not believe, rather 
than aggravate his guilt by the open rejection of saving 
truth. Or, they may hold that such a heretic must do wrong, 
whatever he does; he is in the miserable dilemma of being 
either a hypocrite or a schismatic, and it is an unedifying 
exercise in casuistry to discuss which is worst. On the other 
hand, men may still believe vaguely that the favor of heaven 
rests in some mysterious and supernatural way on a particular 
religious community, even though they may be unable to ac- 
cept its distinctive theological opinions; or, rather, though 
they may have renounced most of its dogmas, but not the 
one dogma that asserts the peculiar salvatory efficacy of its 
discipline. To minds in any of these attitudes I do not at- 
tempt to appeal. Indeed, the mere statement of these views— 
though I believe them to be actually and perhaps even widely 
held—suffices to show how opposed they are to the general 
movement of thought in the present age—among Protestants, 
at least—both within and without the churches. On the 
whole, the recognition of the necessity of free inquiry and the 
respect for conscientious difference of opinion is now so gen- 
eral among thoughtful persons that I believe such persons— 
whether orthodox or not—are prepared to regard my question 
as one to be determined on ethical principles common to all 
sects and schools. 

It is necessary, however, to separate this question from an- 
other one, that in many minds blends with it and predominates 
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over it. It is very difficult for men in any political or social 
discussion to keep the ideal quite distinct from the actual, 
and not sometimes to prescribe present conduct on grounds 
which would only be valid if a distant and dubious change of 
circumstances were really certain and imminent. It is pecu- 
liarly difficult in discussing the conditions of religious union 
for in theology an ardent believer, especially if his beliefs be 
self-chosen and not inherited, is peculiarly prone to think that 
the whole world is on the point of Coming round to his opin- 
ions. And hence the religious persons who, by the divergence 
of their opinions from the orthodox standard of their church, 
have been practically led to consider the subject of this lecture, 
have often been firmly convinced that the limits of their 
church must necessarily be enlarged at least sufficiently to 
include themselves; and have rather considered the method 
of bringing about this enlargement, than what ought to be 
done until it is effected. But when we survey, impartially, 
the development of religious thought from the Reformation 
to the present time; when we observe how the varieties of 
beliefs throughout the civilized world have continually in- 
creased, the interval between the extremes widening, and the 
intermediate opinions, or shades of opinion, becoming more 
numerous; when we see how little the outward organization, 
symbols, and formulas of the different religious communities 
have been affected by the discoveries of science or the changes 
of philosophy, or the successive predominance of novel ideas, 
novel hopes and aspirations, in the political and social spheres 
—we shall feel it presumptuous to prophesy that any revolu- 
tion is now impending in the nature, extension, and mutual 
relations of the recognized creeds of Christendom so great as 
to render a discussion like the present unnecessary. 

Here, however, it may perhaps be said, “ granting the ques- 
tion to be still one of practical importance, it is not one of 
fresh interest; it is surely an old question which must have 
been raised and settled—so far as ethical discussion can settle 
it—long ago.” My answer is that the change of thought to 
which I just now referred—the movement in the direction of 
wide toleration,—materially alters the conditions of the ques- 
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tion ; for this movement at once introduces a new danger and 
imposes a new duty. On the one hand, there is a danger that 
the disposition to tolerate and respect even widely divergent 
opinions, when held with consistency, clearness, and sincerity, 
may degenerate into a disposition to think lightly of conscious 
inconsistency and insincerity, and so to tolerate the attitude of 
sitting loose to creeds. On the other hand, every step society 
takes towards complete civil and social equality of creeds 
really diminishes the old excuse for lax and insincere confor- 
mity. Further, though the toleration of which I have spoken 
has, like other drifts of current opinion and sentiment, baser 
and nobler elements, its best element consists of the growing 
predominance of the love of truth over mere partisanship in 
theological controversy, which leads to a comprehensive effort 
after mutual understanding among persons who hold conflict- 
ing opinions. As a result of this we find, among the best 
representatives of orthodoxy,a temperate dogmatism which 
holds opinions firmly and earnestly, and yet is able to see 
how they look when viewed from the outside, and to divine 
by analogy how the opinions of others look when viewed 
from the inside; and this attitude carries with it a legiti- 
mate demand for respectful frankness on the part of their 
opponents. 

And this demand is continually strengthened by the grow- 
ing influence of positive science as an element of our highest 
intellectual culture. I do not refer to any effect which the 
progress of science may have had in modifying theological 
opinions ; but rather to the necessity, which this progress lays 
with ever increasing force on theologians, of accepting unre- 
servedly the conditions of independent thought which in 
other departments are clearly seen to be essential to the very 
life of knowledge. This is a necessity of which the recogni- 
tion is quite independent of any particular view of theological 
method or conclusions. It is sometimes said that we live in 
an age that rejects authority. The statement, thus unquali- 
fied, seems misleading; probably there never was a time 
when the number of beliefs held by each individual, unde- 
monstrated and unverified by himself, was greater. But 
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it is true that we are more and more disposed to accept 
only authority of a particular sort; the authority, namely, 
that is formed and maintained by the unconstrained agree- 
ment of individual thinkers, each of whom we believe to 
be seeking truth with single-mindedness and sincerity, and 
declaring what he has found with scrupulous veracity, and the 
greatest attainable exactness and precision. In respect of 
theologians of an earlier generatian, it was difficult to feel 
such security, owing to the one-sided stress which they were 
accustomed to lay on the imbecility of the inquisitive intellect, 
the inadequacy of language to express profound mysteries, 
and the unedifying effect of truth upon an unprepared audi- 
ence. It is because a change is taking place in this respect; 
because among the most orthodox theologians there are men 
imbued with the best qualities of the scientific spirit ; because 
the tide of opinion is moving in this direction, and the con- 
viction is daily growing among earnestly religious Protestants 
of all shades that the exceptional protection that has been 
claimed for theological truth is a fatal privilege; that the time 
seems to me opportune for a fresh discussion of this subject. 
If English Protestants accept as a fact, which they cannot 
rapidly alter, that the divergence of religious beliefs, conscien- 
tiously entertained by educated persons, is great, is increasing, 
and shows no symptom of diminution; if they admit the 
principles of complete toleration and complete freedom of in- 
quiry; if they also admit the growing demand of educated 
laymen, that when they are instructed on matters of the 
highest moment they should feel the same security which 
they feel on less important subjects that their teacher is de- 
claring to them truth precisely as it appears to him—then 
surely the old question as to the nature and limits of the duty 
of religious conformity may reasonably be examined afresh in 
the light of these considerations. 

Now I find two views—opposed to each other but both 
somewhat widely spread—which stand in the way of a full and 
frank discussion of this question. It is said that the question 
is so simple that it is not worth while discussing it at any 
length ; an honest man can easily settle it on the principles of 
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ordinary morality. Again, it is said that the question is so 
difficult and complex, and the right solution of it dependent 
on so many varying conditions, that it had better be left 
entirely to the conscience of the individual, which can take 
account of his special nature and circumstances. The truth 
seems to me to lie between these two extremes. On the one 
hand, I do not myself think it very difficult to find the right 
general answer to the question: at the same time I do not 
think it—for the persons whom it practically most con- 
cerns—quite a simple answer: I think it requires both im- 
partial sympathy and careful distinctions to conceive and 
state it accurately. On the other hand, I think that the best 
general answer that we can obtain is not one that by itself 
gives decisive guidance to any individual : it leaves, and must 
leave, much to be determined by the varying views and senti- 
ments and varying circumstances of different individuals: at 
the same time I think that we ought to confine these varia- 
tions—in determining the conduct to which moral approval 
is to be given—within somewhat narrower limits than those 
within which the practice of well-meaning persons actually 
ranges. 

The argument of those who treat the question as a simple 
one may be briefly given thus. A church is an association of 
persons holding certain distinctive doctrines; not necessarily 
theological doctrines, since the essential differences between 
one church and another may relate to questions of ritual or 
of ecclesiastical organization rather than to questions strictly 
theological, but in any case doctrines or beliefs of some 
kind. An individual belongs to a church because he holds 
these distinctive doctrines; or at any rate because he once 
held them, and his intellect has not yet decisively rejected any 
important part of them, though it may be in a state of doubt 
and suspense of judgment on some points. It would be gen- 
erally granted that, so long as he remains merely doubtful and 
wavering, he is right in maintaining his old position. But— 
according to this view—as soon as he has made up his mind 
against any important doctrine explicitly adopted by his 
church, it is proper for him to withdraw. Or at any rate— 
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for I do not wish to state the view in the most extreme form 
—this withdrawal is a clear duty in the case of any church 
which exacts, as a condition of admission to the privileges of 
membership, an express declaration of adhesion to certain 
doctrines selected as fundamental in the teaching of the 
church. 

This view of the basis of religious association cannot, I 
think, be rejected as an inadmissible view: we cannot say that 
an individual does wrong in holding and acting on it. I 
should go further and say that it is the most natural and 
obvious view to take. But it would, I think, be a grave mis- 
take to impose it as the only view ethically admissible. 

First, the view clearly does not correspond to the actual 
facts—the actual basis of common understanding on which a 
church, in modern society, holds together. It is not only 
that the members of such a body do not always withdraw 
when they have ceased to hold any of its fundamental doc- 
trines; but it is not expected that they should withdraw: 
they violate no common understanding in not withdrawing. 

And this is because feelings that every one must respect 
make it impossible for a man voluntarily to abandon a church 
as easily as he would withdraw from a scientific or philan- 
thropic association. The ties that bind him to it are so much 
more intimate and sacred, that their severance is proportion- 
ally more painful. The close relations of kinship and friend- 
ship in which he may stand to individual members of the 
congregation, present obstacles to severance which all, in prac- 
tice, recognize, if not in theory; but even to the community 
itself, and its worship, he is still bound by the strong bands of 
hereditary affection, ancient habit, and, possibly, religious 
sympathies outliving doctrinal agreement. Let us grant that 
these considerations ought not to weigh against disagreement 
on essential points. The question remains, Who is to be 
the judge of essentiality? Fora common case—probably the 
commonest at the present day—is when the point at issue, 
though selected as fundamental by the church, is not so re- 
garded by the divergent individual: it may very likely appear 
to him to possess no religious importance whatsoever, and 
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therefore to give him no personal motive for secession. A 
man who feels no impulse to leave a community, and sees no 
religious or moral gain in joining any other, can hardly be 
expected to excommunicate himself; others, sympathizing 
with his motives, shrink from excommunicating him; and 
thus “multitudinism’”—as it has been called—creeps tacitly 
into churches whose bond of union is prima facie doctrinal. 
And the principle thus admitted receives a continually widen- 
ing application: until from the mere fact that a man is a 
member of a religious body we can draw no inference what- 
ever as to his beliefs, even in the case of a generally upright 
and conscientious man, and even though the body to which 
he professedly belongs has a perfectly definite and express 
basis of theological doctrine. 

Are we then to admit this result as legitimate, or are we to 
regard it as a concession to human weakness, inevitable in 
fact so long as men are weak, but to be firmly rejected in 
determining the moral ideal? The reason, in my opinion, 
for adopting the former alternative is that the service which re- 
ligion undeniably renders to society lies primarily in its influ- 
ence on the moral and social feelings, and that Multitudinism 
tends to keep this influence alive in many cases in which a 
strict Doctrinalism would tend to destroy it. If aman severs 
himself from the worship of his parents and the religious 
habits in which he has grown up, he will, in many cases, form 
no new religious ties, or none of equal stability and force: 
and in consequence the influence of religion on his life will 
be liable to be impaired, and with it the influence of that 
higher morality which Christianity, in all our churches, pow- 
erfully supports and inspires; so that his life will in conse- 
quence be liable to become more selfish, frivolous, and worldly, 
even if he does not lapse into recognized immorality. I need 
hardly say that I do not regard this as an inevitable result of 
breaking away from an inherited creed and worship. I do 
not even say that it is to be expected in a majority of cases. 
Many are saved from it by devotion toa non-religious ideal— 
to science or social progress; others by the bracing effect of 
onerous duties faithfully discharged; others by intense and 
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elevating personal affections. But—though I have no means 
of estimating the proportion with any exactness—I am dis- 
posed to think that this moral decline is to be feared ina 
number of cases sufficient to constitute ita grave danger. 

Here I would note, because it is apt to be overlooked, one 
moral advantage of membership of a church for ordinary 
men,—which remains even when the authoritative creed of 
the church no longer seriously affects their belief as to the 
moral order of the world,—namély, that it constrains them, 
gently but effectively, to a regular and solemn profession of a 
morality higher than their ordinary practice. This may sound 
a paradox; since the gap between Christian professions and 
Christian practice is one of the tritest themes of modern 
satire. And I quite admit that for men deliberately and con- 
tentedly false to their avowed standard of duty, the express 
acceptance of this standard is no gain but a loss: they merely 
add the evil of hypocrisy to the evil of vice or selfish world- 
liness. But the case is otherwise with the average well-mean- 
ing persons who are numerically most important: however 
much their practice may fall below their professions, it is 
higher than it would have been if they had not, by profes- 
sions not consciously insincere, given their fellow-men the 
right to try them by the exacting standard of Christian duty. 

I need not labor this point here: since surely a leading 
motive for the formation of ethical societies is the desire tc 
gain, for oneself and for others, the moral support to be de- 
rived from sharing in the social expression of lofty ethical 
aims and interests. 

For these reasons I think that in defining the moral obli- 
gation of church-membership it is right and wise to admit 
what J have called Multitudinism, and concede to it as much 
as can be conceded without violating the principles of Veracity 
and Fidelity to promises. 

Now probably you would allow me, if I wished, to assume 
that the rules of Veracity and Fidelity to promises are rules 
to be obeyed at all costs: that the evils of violating them at 
all are graver than all the trouble and disturbance and pain 
that may be caused by strict adhesion to them. But this is 
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not exactly my own view, and I wish here to explain my 
position with perfect frankness and precision. I am on ethical 
questions an utilitarian ; I think that these and other virtues 
are only valuable as means to the end of human happiness ; 
and when I examine the matters discussed for ages by casuists, 
I find exceptional cases in which I have to approve of un- 
veracity. For instance, I should not hesitate to lie to a 
murderer in pursuit of his victim ; nor—if I thought it prudent 
—to deceive a burglar as to the whereabouts of the family- 
plate. And there have been ages of violent and inquisitorial 
religious persecution, when it was excusable, though not ad- 
mirable, in a heretic to keep his view of truth a secret doc- 
trine, and simulate acceptance of the creed imposed by fire 
and sword. But in an age like the present, when even aggres- 
sive atheism has in England been found no bar to a political 
career and parliamentary success, the last shadow of this ex- 
cuse for unveracity has vanished. 

But again, I admit cases in which deception may legiti- 
mately be practised for the good of the person deceived. 
Under a physician’s orders, I should not hesitate to speak 
falsely to save an invalid from a dangerous shock. And I can 
imagine a high-minded thinker persuading himself that the 
mass of mankind are normally in a position somewhat anal- 
ogous to that of such an invalid: that they require for their 
individual and social well-being to be comforted by hopes and 
spurred and curbed by terrors that have no rational foundation. 
Well, in a community like that of Paraguay under the Jesuits, 
with an enlightened few monopolizing intellectual culture and 
a docile multitude giving implicit credence to their instruction, 
it might be possible—and for a man with such convictions it 
might conceivably be right—to support a fictitious theology 
for the good of the community by systematic falsehood. But 
in a society like our own, where every one reads and no one 
can be prevented from printing, where doubts and denials of 
the most sacred and time-honored beliefs are proclaimed daily 
from house-tops and from hill-tops, the method of pious fraud 
is surely inapplicable. The secret must leak out; the net of 
philanthropic unveracity must be spread in the sight of the 
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bird; the benevolent deceiver will find that he has demoralized 
his fellow-men, and contributed to shake the invaluable habits 
of truth-speaking and mutual confidence among them, with- 
out gaining the end for which he has made this great sacrifice. 
The better the man who sought to benefit his fellow-men in 
this strange way, the worse, on the whole, would be the result ; 
indeed, one can hardly imagine a severer blow to the moral 
well-being of a community than that that element of it which 
was most earnestly seeking to promote morality should be 
chargeable with systematic unveracity and habitual violation 
of solemn pledges, and be unable to repel the charge. 

I conclude, then, that while we should yield full sympathy 
and respect to the motives that prompt a man to cling toa 
religious community whose influence on himself and others 
he values, even though he has ceased to hold beliefs which 
the community has formally declared to be essential; and 
while we should concede broadly the legitimacy of such ad- 
hesion; still all such concessions must be strictly limited by 
the obligations of Veracity and Good Faith. 

This conclusion, however, is somewhat vague and general. 
I will try to make it rather more definite——but much must 
always be left to the varying sentiments and judgments of in- 
dividuals, and it is an important gain to get the principle clear. 
In illustrating its application, I will consider first the case 
of pledges expressly taken on admission to membership. 
Here I should understand my principle to mean that the obli- 
gation to believe what a man has pledged himself to believe 
should be held as sacred as any other promise, but that as 
broad an interpretation as is fairly admissible should be put on 
the terms of the pledge. In determining this I hold it reason- 
able to be largely guided by common understanding. This is 
not always easy to ascertain, but if an individual is in doubt, 
any serious danger of bad faith may usually be avoided by 
making his position clear to others who do not hold his views. 
The important point is that he should neither betray the con- 
fidence reposed in him by others, nor give them fair reason for 
believing that he holds opinions which he does not hold. 

I may make this clearer by taking a particular example: and 
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I will select the case of the Church of England, both because 
it is practically for us the most important case, and because in 
an established church with a prescribed form of worship and 
an elaborate official creed more than three centuries old, the 
difficulties of the present question reach their maximum. Now 
there can be no doubt that a member of the Church of Eng- 
land is formally pledged to believe the Apostles’ Creed. But 
it is clearly impossible to take this pledge literally. If it 
comes into conflict with the obligation to believe what appears 
to a man true, it can be no more binding than any other 
promise that conflicts with a definite prior duty. Can we say, 
then, that in the case of such conflict there is an implied pledge 
to withdraw? This is, I think, the most natural view to take, 
and, for a long time, I thought it difficult or impossible to 
justify morally any other view. But as the pledge to with- 
draw is at any rate only implied, and as the common under- 
standing, of orthodox and unorthodox alike, gives the impli- 
cation no support, I now think it legitimate to regard the obvi- 
ous though indirect import of the verbal pledge as relaxed by 
the common understanding. At the same time, considering 
how necessarily vague and uncertain this appeal to a tacit 
common understanding must be, and how explicit and solemn 
the pledge taken is, I do not think any one who is a candidate 
for any educational or other post of trust, in which member- 
ship of the English Church is required as a condition, ought 
to take advantage of this relaxation without making his posi- 
tion: clear to those who appoint to the post ; so as to make sure 
that they, at any rate, are willing to admit his interpretation 
of it. I do not mean that such a person is bound to state his 
theological opinions,—I think no one should be forced to do 
that,—but I think he ought to state clearly how he interprets 
his pledge to believe the Apostles’ Creed. 

I might pursue this question into much more detail; but 
this kind of casuistry is apt to weary, unless it is pursued for 
the practical end of personal choice or friendly, counsel; and 
Iam anxious not to seem to dogmatize on points on which I 
should readily acquiesce in minor differences of judgment. I 
pass on, therefore, to examine the obligation implied in taking 
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part in a form of worship,—especially one which, like that of 
the Church of England, includes the recital of one or more 
creeds. Here, however, I think that the only practical ques- 
tion admitting of a precise general answer relates not to the 
duty of a private member of the church, but to the duty of its 
appointed teachers. For the mere presence at a religious ser- 
vice—by a clear common understanding—does not imply more 
than a general sympathy with its drift and aims: it does not 
necessarily imply a belief in any particular statement made in 
the course of it, as an ordinary nfember of the congregation is 
not obliged to join in any such statement unless he likes. 
And how far it is desirable that an individual should take any 
part in a social act of religious worship, while conscious of a 
certain amount of intellectual dissent from the beliefs implied 
in the utterances of the worship, is a question which may 
properly be left to be decided by the varying sentiments of in- 
dividuals: the effect of public worship on the worshipper is so 
complex and so various, that it would be inexpedient to at- 
tempt to lay down a definite general rule. The minds of some 
are so constituted, that it would be a mockery to them to take 
part in a service not framed in exact accordance with their 
theological convictions; to others, again, quite as genuinely 
religious, but more influenced by sympathies and associations, 
the element of intellectual agreement appears less important. 
The case of the teacher, the officiating minister, is different ; 
for on him the imperative duty falls—in the Church of Eng- 
land—of solemnly declaring his personal belief in the funda- 
mental doctrines of the church, as stated in the creeds. And 
here, I think, we come to a point at which the efforts made for 
more than a generation in England to liberalize the teaching 
of the English Church, and to open its ministry to men of 
modern ideas, must find an inexorable moral barrier in the 
obligations of veracity and good faith. For the minister who 
recites any one of the precise and weighty statements of the 
creeds, while conscious of not really believing it, can hardly 
be acquitted of breaking both these rules of duty at once; 
since he states solemnly that he believes a theological propo- 
sition which he has given an express pledge to believe and 
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to teach, and stating this falsely, breaks his pledge,—a pledge 
which in his case no common understanding can, I think, be 
held to have relaxed. I believe that there are men who do 
this, and do it with the best intentions, and with aims and pur- 
poses with which we shall all here sympathize; but the more 
we sympathize with them, the more it becomes our duty to 
urge—from the purely ethical point of view which we here 
take—that no gain in enlightenment and intelligence which 
the Anglican ministry may receive from the presence of such 
men can compensate for the damage done to moral habits and 
the offence given to moral sentiments by their example. Let 
me not be misunderstood. I should desire and think right 
that in determining the scope of the obligation imposed by 
the creeds, the utmost breadth of interpretation should be 
granted, the utmost variety of meanings allowed which the 
usage of language, especially the vagueness of many funda- 
mental notions, will fairly admit. Christianity, in the course 
of its history, has adapted itself to many philosophies ; and I 
do not doubt that there is much essentially modern thought 
about the Universe, its End and Ground and Moral Order, 
which will bear to be thrown into the mould of these time- 
honored creeds. But there is one line of thought which is 
not compatible with them, and that is the line of thought 
which, taught by modern science and modern historical criti- 
cism, concludes against the miraculous element of the gospel 
history, and in particular rejects the story of the miraculous 
birth of Jesus. I would give all sympathy to those who are 
trying to separate the ethical and religious element in their 
inherited creed from the doubts and difficulties that hang 
about the “thaumatological” element, and so to cherish the 
vital ties that connect the best and highest of our modern 
sentiments and beliefs, religious and moral, with the sacred 
books and venerable traditions of Christianity. It is not a 
work in which I am personally able to take part for more 
than one reason; but I think it a good work and profitable 
for these times. But it is work that cannot properly be done 
within the pale of the Anglican ministry. Let them build 


their edifice of ideas, old and new, and make it as habitable 
VoL. VI.—No. 3 20 
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as they can for the modern mind; but, for the sake of the 
ethical aims which we and they have in common, let them 
not daub it with the untempered mortar of falsehood and 
evasion of solemn obligations. 


H. Sipewicx. 
NEWNHAM COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 


THE MORAL ASPECTS OF SOCIALISM. 


THE following considerations upon modern Socialism are 
suggested by the book entitled “Some Aspects of the Social 
Problem.” * Justice has already been done to its remarkable 
merits in the pages of this JOURNAL: it is certainly a note- 
worthy and impressive contribution to the philosophy of 
Social Reform, and, from the authority of the writers, com- 
mands the greatest respect. But I cannot help thinking that, 
in spite of explicit declarations to the contrary, its tendency 
is one-sided, and to a certain extent misleading,—more par- 
ticularly, it seems to me to misrepresent both the aims and 
methods of modern Socialism or Collectivism. It does recog- 
nize a theoretical distinction between a higher and lower con- 
ception of Socialism, but the idea of Socialism it habitually 
uses is generalized from the lower. It may be granted that a 
philosophical interpretation of Socialism was not within the 
scope of the essayists, and that they were within their rights 
in taking Socialism “as it is spoke,” and sometimes written: 
that the “idolon” rather than the “idea” of Socialism was 
sufficient for their purposes. Still, the power of discrimina- 
tion has generally been held to be a note of philosophy; and 
it surely could not have been the bias of philosophy which 
has led Mr. Bosanquet and Miss Dendy to group together 
under a common denomination such heterogeneous tendencies 
as “the organization of industry” and the extension of out- 





* “ Aspects of the Social Problem.’’ Edited by Bernard Bosanquet. Mac- 
millan & Co., 1895. (Noticed in October number, 1895.) 
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door relief. It is true that Mr. Bosanquet guards himself 
against the position that the charity organization point of 
view is final or complete; but he is content with “saving 
clauses ;” and the total impression of the book is that the 
social reformer who will not enter in by the narrow gate of 
the Charity Organization Society is destined to perish by the 
way. That Socialism should begin at home, that social re- 
form can only proceed by action on character, that philan- 
thropists should look at least a day ahead, these, and many 
other “moments” of truth, are at all times seasonable, and 
they may often have much more than a merely corrective 
value. But “forgotten truths” cannot be permitted to pass 
for exclusive truths without further examination. Certainly, 
some of the essayists regard their aspects of the social prob- 
lem as the whole of it; and the book as a whole tends to a 
want of proportion and perspective, an excess of emphasis 
which is at the same time an excess of indifference, or antag- 
onism, to “other” aspects. In some of the contributions the 
“twist” is unmistakable, and results in a doctrine which is 
not only “hard” (in itself, not a bad thing), but self-defeating. 
Without committing myself to the position either that “the 
Fabian Society” contains the whole of the truth, or that the 
Charity Organization Society contains none of it, I shall en- 
deavor to show that the essayists have ignored not only what 
is most significant in modern Socialism, but what is the most 
significant defect in the philosophy of the charitable move- 
ment; and that of the two “truths” the Socialist truth is the 
more inclusive, and even the more seasonable: that, in short 
it has superior claims as a “ regulative idea” of social reform. 

The principle which these “studies” illustrate in, observation, 
in criticism, and theory is stated to be “that in social reform 
character is the condition of conditions.” As interpreted and 
qualified by Mr. Bosanquet, this position can hardly be gain- 
said: though it may be remarked in passing that the form of 
the principle which Mr. Bosanquet rules out (in the Preface) 
namely, that some undefined miracle of moral agency is loftier 
and better than any intelligible causation, is the one that is 
more obviously suggested by some of the reasonings which 
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are intended to apply it. It is nowhere suggested, except in 
the Preface (which is in order of time and of thought the last 
thing in a book), “that it should be definitely recognized as 
the extreme of folly to despise the material conditions of life.” 
Certainly, they are reduced, in the course of the book, to a 
minimum, if not to a negligeable quantity. And even Mr, 
Bosanquet’s powers of explanation, baffling as they are to the 
critic, can hardly avail against the substantive argument which 
follows. What, however, I am immediately concerned with is 
the undertone of hostility towards the Socialist propaganda 
that runs through the essays, and the constant suggestion that 
modern Socialism, or Collectivism, is a typical expression of 
the neglect, or even the denial, of the principle that social re- 
form must be regarded from the stand-point of character. At 
first sight, it seems true that character has not been put in the 
foreground of Socialist discussion: its emphasis appears to be 
laid almost exclusively on machinery, on a reconstruction of 
the material conditions and organization of life. But ma- 
chinery is a means to an end, as much to a Socialist as to any 
one else ; and the end, at any rate as conceived by the Socialist, 
is the development of human nature in scope and power and 
happiness,—in a word, of character, including powers of life and 
enjoyment. The quarrel with Socialists cannot be, then, that 
they mistake the means for the end, but either that they take 
a low or narrow view of human character, or that the means 
they suggest will lower rather than raise the scale of life. 
Now it seems to me of the utmost importance to realize 
the nature of the evolution which has been going on in the 
conception of Socialism. Mr. Sidgwick, among others, 
seems to think that Socialism repeats itself, and deteriorates 
in the process. Bacon has said much the same about specu- 
lative philosophy. But if either impulse has anything in it 
at all, represents an inherent tendency of human thinking, it 
will always repeat itself with a difference, and that difference 
represents the amount of experience that society has gone 
through in the interval. The “Critique of Pure Reason” ad- 
vances upon the “ Posterior Analytics” just by the amount of 
experience it embodies. The same is true of Socialism: if we 
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fairly compare the Socialism of the earlier with that of the 
latter part of the century, we shall find that, however much 
they have in common, the interval of time in which the 
human race has had new experience—in the widest of sense 
—is fairly represented in the latter; the context is different, 
and the ideas have taken on the complexion of their sur- 
roundings; and even when the language is the same, the 
meaning is changed. The claim of modern Socialism to be 
“ scientific” may be just or not, but it means by “ scientific” 
such an economy as shall be on a line with the modern 
scientific treatment and conception of life. Its dominating 
idea is that of conscious “selection” in social life, or of the 
expression of practical economics in terms of quality of life. 
From the point of view of its alleged indifference to char- 
acter, the aims of modern Socialism may be described as an 
endeavor to readjust the machinery of industry in such a 
way that it can at once depend upon and issue in a higher 
kind of character and social type than is encouraged by the 
conditions of ordinary competitive enterprise. If it does, in 
a sense, want to make things easier, it is only for the worker, 
and not for the idler; and the problem with which it is con- 
cerned is not primarily a more or less of enjoyment, but a 
more or less of opportunity for development of character. 
Its criterion of economic machinery is simply, Does it or 
does it not make for a greater amount and quality of char- 
acter ? 

The older Socialism rested upon such ideas as “the right 
to live,” “the right to work,” “ payment according to needs,” 
the denial of “the rent of ability,” “expropriation without 
compensation,” “ minimizing” or “ materializing” of wants,— 
all ideas of retrogressive rather than of progressive “ selec- 
tion.” But it would not be too much to say that all these 
ideas are either silently ignored or expressly repudiated by 
the “ scientific” Socialism, of which “ Fabianism,” now that it 
has for the most part sown its wild oats, is the most thought- 
ful expression. The “ideology” of the older socialists has 
given way to a deliberately, and in some ways rigidly, scien- 
tific treatment of life. Modern Socialism recognizes the laws 
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of social growth and development in setting itself against 
“ catastrophic impossibilism” and the manufacture of mechani- 
cal Utopias ; it recognizes the moral continuity of society in 
its consideration for “ vested interests ;” it does not base in- 
dustrial organization on “the right to work” so much as on 
the right of the worker, not on “payment according to 
needs” so much as “payment according to services;” it 
recognizes the remuneration of ability, provided that the 
ability does not merely represent*a monopoly of privileged 
and non-competitive advantage; it is aware of the utility of 
capital, without making the individualist’s confusion between 
the employment of capital and the ownership of it, between 
the productive and proprietary classes; it is not concerned 
about the inequality of property, except so far as it conflicts 
with “ equality of opportunity” or “ equality of consideration” 
for all social workers ; it does not desire so much to minimize 
as to rationalize wants, and attaches the utmost importance to 
the qualitative development of consumption ; and, finally, not 
to enumerate more distinctly economic developments, it 
recognizes “ the abiding necessity for contest, competition, and 
selection,” as means of development, when it presses for such 
an organization of industry as shall make selection accord- 
ing to ability and character the determining factor in 
the remuneration of labor. So far from attempting to elim- 
inate “ competition” from life, it endeavors to raise its plane, 
to make it a competition of character and positive social 
quality. The competition which takes the form not of “ doing 
one’s own work” as well as possible, but of preventing any 
one else from doing it,—the form of competition, that is, in 
which the gain of one man is the loss of another,—is of no 
social value. The only competition that can advance indi- 
vidual or social life is simply a corollary of co-operation; it 
implies the recognition of a common good and a common 
interest which gives to our own particular work its meaning, 
its quality, and its value. The competition to get as much as 
possible for one’s self is incompatible with the competition to 
be as much or do as well as possible, and it is this kind of 
socially selective rivalry that Socialism is concerned to main- 
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tain; and the two kinds of competition belong, as Plato 
might have said, to two distinct “arts.” This is the meaning, 
for instance, of a “ standard” as opposed to a “ market” wage. 
The “Collectivist” policy of a minimum wage for unskilled 
labor is a deliberate preference of a form of competition 
which promotes efficiency over a form of competition which 
aims at (apparent) cheapness. 

Which is the most desirable method of selection? The 
Individualist policy results in the degradation of labor and 
the increase of burdens upon the State; the Socialist policy, 
so far from favoring the weak, favors the strong, if weakness 
and strength are interpreted as relevant to social value; it is 
a process of conscious social selection by which the indus- 
trial residuum is naturally sifted and made manageable for 
some kind of restorative, disciplinary, or, it may be, surgical 
treatment. The organization of dock laborers and the ex- 
tension of factory inspection to sweated industries follow 
the same lines. Any such form of collective interference, as 
the freeing of education or the weakening of protected and 
non-competitive privilege, is in favor of the competition which 
is not simply a struggle for (unqualified) individual existence, 
but for existence in a society which rests upon the distribu- 
tion of “rights” according to character and capacity. In this 
way it not only favors the growth of the fittest within the 
group, but also of the fittest group in the world-competition of 
societies. The whole point of Collectivism is the recognition 
by society of its interest as a society in a certain type of 
character and quality of existence. “Can there be any- 
thing better for the interests of a state,” as Plato puts it, 
“than that its men and women should be as good as possi- 
ble?” It is just this social reference that explains the demand 
which Socialists make upon the organization of industry. 
Their whole quarrel with private competitive enterprise is 
that it does not give a qualitative form to the “ struggle for 
existence,” and—does not—or rather cannot—concern itself 
with the maintenance of a standard of life. 

To speak, therefore, of “the principle of Collectivism” as 
“lying at the root of a compulsory poor rate” (Charity Organ. 
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Rev., p. 386) reveals an astonishing incapacity for grasping 
the distinction between the organization of industry (upon 
selective lines) and the distribution of relief—a réle which 
Socialists would contend the individualistic system and 
method of industry has forced upon “the state.” The Poor 
Law system, so far from being a concession to Socialism, is a 
device of Individualism, which, indeed, could not “ work,” 
unless its logical consequences were intercepted by the work- 
house and the infirmary. The Poor Law ministers to a sys- 
tem which Socialists consider makes for deterioration,—a 
system which lends itself with fatal facility to partial and dis- 
continuous employment, starvation wages, cheap and nasty 
production, wasteful, useless, and characterless competition. 
Collectivism is nothing if not constructive, and constructive 
on lines of social selection; the Poor Law, as it now exists, 
serves the purpose of a waste-receiver of private enterprise. 
Collectivism would not, indeed, dispense with the necessity of 
a poor law; only it would be a branch of its criminal depart- 
ment. It is no doubt true that this kind of selection is forc- 
ing itself upon the system of private commercial enterprise in 
the interests of economic production, and Professor Loria 
has based upon this fact his view of the gradual evolution of 
capitalistic industry into some form of associated labor. 
But “the economy of high wages,” of regular and organized 
labor, and of genuine production is discounted by the “ active 
competition” of low wages, casual labor, cheap and adul- 
terated product. And we find, in fact, that the competition 
of “quality” is only made possible by the cessation of “the 
competition” of the market. This is the significance of the 
“trust,” or the “combine,” or “ syndicate,” conceived not as a 
temporary speculation, but as a permanent organization of a 
certain industry, based upon the extinction of wasteful rivalry 
between competitive firms. Whatever may be the abuse of 
the trust, it is clearly a higher type of industrial organization, 
and its abuse is just the occasion of Collectivism, towards 
which it is (in form) a distinct step. It certainly makes a 
standard of work and a standard of industrial conditions pos- 
sible; and also it renders the particular industry much more 
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amenable to public opinion and, if need be, public control. 
And the interest of the “ Trust” organization is that it is not 
an artificial creation, but a normal development of modern 
business. It has become, in fact, no longer a question between 
“competition” and Collectivism, but between public and private 
monopoly, between monopolies controlled by private capital- 
ists and monopolies controlled by the community. Monopo- 
lies of local service, again, are still higher in the industrial scale, 
so far as they represent the organization of production by 
the consumers (that is, on the basis of rational and persistent 
wants), and are under direct public control. And the policy 
of “practical Collectivism” lies in exacting from such monop- 
olies the full measure of their capacity, and making them 
object-lessons in co-operative industry. 

It is, after all, only by selection that the collective organi- 
zation of industry can itself prevail, and this is one argument, 
if any were needed, against any “ catastrophic” closure of the 
present system. This is the significance of the demand that 
government and public bodies should proceed upon a more 
scientific method than is possible to private competitive enter- 
prise in the direction of better organization of employment, 
standard wages for standard work, shorter hours, and other 
“model” conditions of industry. In Glasgow, at the present 
moment, there is actually a competition between municipal 
tramways and private means of transit, and the whole history 
of the municipalization of tramways is full of interest and 
instruction. It is in every way a higher type of industry, and 
represents a competition of quality. It might be objected 
that this argument points to a mixed system of public and 
private industry, and does not meet the difficulty that a 
monopoly once established is liable to deterioration. It does 
point to the means by which public will supersedes private 
administration of certain industries; that is, by proved supe- 
riority of type. But it also assumes that the inferior type 
must give way. Still, the standard remains; it has been to a 
certain extent set, and to a greater extent recognized and 
approved, by the community. It could only fall back with a 
falling back in the community itself in its standard of satisfac- 
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tion, material and moral. The higher type at once makes 
and depends upon its “environment.” It may, indeed, have 
become an object of local pride and civic self-consciousness ; 
a competition may be set up between one municipality and 
another, and that again would be a competition of quality. 
Readers of “ Unto This Last” wil! remember a suggestion of 
the same kind; and it has always seemed to me not the least 
fruitful idea of the economist who has best understood the real 
significance of the pre-established * harmony between ethics 
and economics. In the same way it may be said that the real 
evil of the “drink traffic” is that it is a private, instead of a 
public, enterprise. 

Collectivism will, in fact, proceed by selective experiments 
of the kind I have indicated, granting the moral and intel- 
lectual conditions required by a higher type of administration ; 
and where it does not take the form of social ownership, the 
principle may be just as effective in the form of social control, 
—control, that is, in the direction of a higher type of indus- 
trial character. Mining, railway, and factory legislation is, 
from this point of view, simply the application of “ standard” 
ideas to competitive industry. 

If, then, this general account of the drift of Collectivism 
and of its real “inwardness” be at all true, what becomes of 
the underground polemic against “ Collectivist ideals” that 
runs through the writings of Miss Dendy and Mr. Bosanquet ? 
All the tendencies they attack Collectivists attack, but while 
they are content with ascribing them generally to (abstract) 
moral and intellectual causes, Collectivists, rightly or wrongly, 
find that they are moral and intellectual causes which are 
logically connected with the whole principle and practice of 
“ individualistic” or private competitive industry. I propose 
to deal in detail with the references of these writers to Col- 
lectivism, mainly with a view to exhibiting in a clearer light 
the logical idea and consequences of that position. For I 
will readily admit that this task is necessary, in view of the 
language that has been, and to a certain extent still is, used 
by responsible Socialists. I admit that there is some excuse 
for the perversion, or rather the construction, of Collectivist 
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teaching as to “the unemployed,” the family, and property 
that I seem to find in this book. For in some cases the 
teaching is ambiguous, in others it is evasive, and in certain 
cases it is demonstrably illogical. The philosophy of Collec- 
tivism is still in the making, and reasonable Collectivists 
themselves are perfectly aware of the hiatuses in their social 
doctrine. Butif we can once disengage the root idea, we can, 
at any rate, say what are logical consequences and what are 
not; and I hope to show that neither “free meals,” nor 
“relief works,” nor “pensions without services,’ nor “the 
breaking up of the family idea,” nor “the abolition of private 
property” are logical deductions from the Collectivist prin- 
ciple; they are, in fact, the denial of it, and could not be part 
of a strictly “ Socialist” economy. 

What, then, is the “ idea” of modern Socialism, or Collec- 
tivism? I take it, Socialism implies, first and foremost, the 
improvement of society by society. Mr. Bosanquet says that 
this is going on every day; yes, but not with any clear con- 
sciousness of what it is about, or of an ideal. Moreover, 
empirical social reform does not go beyond improvements 
within the existing system, or consider the effects of that sys- 
tem asa whole. Asa rule, it means the modification of the 
system by an idea which does not belong to it, with the result 
that it is either ineffective or that it hampers the working of the 
system itself. When a prominent statesman can say that ‘“ We 
are all socialists now,” he has reduced the idea of “ socializing” 
individualistic commerce to its logical absurdity ; it only means 
that we are endeavoring to rearrange the handicap between 
“laborer,” “ capitalist,” “employer,” and “landlord,” accord- 
ing as either becomes the “ predominating partner” in legisla- 
tion. It is impossible to get out of the confused aims of 
social reformers anything like a point of view, or an idea of 
social progress; it is a question of evils rather than ideals. 
Collectivism, as I have said, implies the consciousness by 
society of a social ideal, of a better form of itself, and its dis- 
tinction lies in its clearer consciousness of the end to be 
attained and its conception of the means of attaining it. The 
means, as we know, are the collective control or collective 
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administration of certain branches of industry.* (The ordinary 
formula of the “nationalization of the means of production” 
is unnecessarily prophetic, and is rather a hindrance than a 
help to the understanding of the ideal; by itself, it does not 
give the point of Socialism, and belongs to the picture-book 
method of social philosophy.) But, clearly, “control,” “ organ- 
ization,” “administration,” are merely forms, the body without 
the soul ; we want to know—organization in what direction, con- 
trol to what end? And the answerin quite general and formal 
terms is (as already suggested) a certain kind of existence and 
a certain standard of life to be maintained in and through the 
industrial organization of social needs. Mere nationalization, 
or mere “ municipalization,” of any industry is not Socialism 
or Collectivism ; it may be only the substitution of corporate for 
private administration ; the social idea and purpose with which 
Collectivism is concerned may be completely absent. The 
presence of the idea is recognized by the extent to which the 
public machinery is made the conscious and visible embodi- 
ment of an ideal type of industry, taking form in certain 
standard conditions of production as also certain standard re- 
quirements of consumption. It is agreed that there are certain 
things which society is so concerned in getting done in a cer- 
tain way and after a certain type, that it cannot leave them to 
private enterprise. We may recall Aristotle’s arguments in 
favor of public as against private education; the important 
consideration being that education involves principles affecting 
the kind of social type and character which a particular society 
is interested in maintaining. The modern industrial state is 
beginning to realize that it is as deeply concerned in the con- 
ditions of industry that determine for better or worse the type 
and character of its citizens and the standard of its social life. 
This recognition implies the action of the general or collective 
will and purpose (which is, of course, also the will and pur- 
pose of individuals), represented by the social regulation of 





* I am not now concerned with any further specification of these expressions, as 
this belongs to a more strictly economic inquiry. Mr. Hobson’s “ Evolution of 
Modern Capitalism” deals with some of the aspects. 
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industry on behalf of a standard of industrial character and 
production—a standard of life—which society as society is 
concerned in maintaining. The Collectivist calls upon society 
to face the logical requirements of the situation; rightly or 
wrongly, he conceives that a requirement of this kind is in- 
compatible with the existence, and the raison d’étre of private 
competitive enterprise. He is trying to familiarize the com- 
munity with the incompatibility by “example and practice,” 
and at the same time to show that it is not with business, but 
with modern competitive business that the requirement is in- 
compatible. What is good in ethics cannot be bad in eco- 
nomics, and vice versa, is an axiom of Socialism. A standard 
wage, for instance, is from the point of view of modern com- 
merce a “non-competitive” wage, for it is not regulated by 
the supply and demand of the market; but from the point of 
view of good business and also good ethics, it is “ competitive ;” 
men are selected for their efficiency, and not for their “ cheap- 
ness.” The attempt to enforce this method of remuneration 
upon government and public bodies, as also to abolish the 
contractor, is described and resented by the rate-payer as “ Col- 
lectivist ;” he is right in his description, not in his resentment. 
The school-board, again, adapts its scale of salaries not to the 
supply of the market, but to the service required. It is only 
an individualist who can talk of “high” wages and “high” 
salaries in this connection ; a high wage is simply a wage that 
is adequate to a certain kind of work done at its best; the 
wage is high according as the conception of the conditions 
required for the highest performance of the work is high. 
The “Socialism” of the school-board is, in the last resort, 
nothing else than a high standard of education, and therefore 
of the educator and his conditions of life. It is well to put it 
in this way, because it is often supposed that “ Collectivism” 
or “Socialism” is simply a policy of securing better conditions 
of life for the worker, which gives the impression that it is a 
“class” and not a “ social” point of view. The starting-point 
of social economics is, after all, consumption, and again its 
qualitative, not merely its quantitative development, rather 
than the conditions of work and worker as such; they are, of 
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course, really aspects of the same thing, as readers of Ruskin 
are in no danger of forgetting. Accordingly, we find that the 
economic problem is not approached by the modern Socialist 
primarily from the side of “ distribution,” except so far as it 
affects the character of “production” or “consumption.” 
Anyhow, the great thing is that the point of view is qualitative ; 
or, the regulative idea of Socialism is the maintenance of a 
certain standard of life, whether it is looked at from the point 
of view of the condition of the producer or his product. The 
whole point of factory legislation, again, lies in its attempt to 
exercise such social control over the conditions of industry as 
will prevent them from lowering the standard of life which 
society as society is interested in maintaining; it is becoming 
less sentimental, and more scientific in its scope; and, again, 
it is now called “ Collectivist.” 

From the stand-point of such an interpretation of the “ idea” 
and the “ phenomena” of Collectivism (which is, I think, justi- 
fied by the language of its opponents), the suggestion that it 
is theoretically careless of the type, indifferent to any standard 
of life, or to the claims of character, is somewhat wide of the 
mark. So long as Socialism remains true to its scientific con- 
ception and treatment of life, it is not likely to commit itself 
to means of improvement at the cost of the type. Its animating 
idea is neither pity nor benevolence,—at least, not as usually 
understood,—but the freest and fullest development of human 
quality and power. It is characteristic of modern Socialism or 
Collectivism that its typical representatives are men who have 
been profoundly influenced by the positive and scientific con- 
ception of social life; while its popular propagandists have 
derived their inspiration from Ruskin, who is, in economics at 
least, a profound humanist: he is, at any rate, much nearer to 
“ scientific” than to “ Christian” Socialism. What is common 
to Ruskin, Morris, Wagner, “ Merrie England,” “ Fabian 
Tracts,” the writings of Mr. Karl Pearson, and others in their 
indictment of the individualistic organization of industry is 
their sense of the frightful and quite incalculable waste and 
loss of “quality” (in producer and product) that it seems to 
involve. Whether this criticism is just or not, Socialism is a 
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principle which stands or falls by a qualitative conception of 
progress. It is bound up with ideas of qualitative selection 
and competition, and with the endeavor to raise in the scale 
the whole machinery, the whole conception and purpose, of 
industrial activity, so as to give the fullest scope to the needs 
and means of human development. Increase of human power 
over circumstance, increase of humanizing wants, increase of 
powers of social enjoyment,—these are the ends of state or 
municipal activity, whether it take the form of model condi- 
tions of employment and model standards of consumption, or 
the provision of parks and libraries and all such things as are 
means not of mere but.of high existence. And, in all these 
directions, it would be true to say that the State or munici- 
pality operates through character and through ideas, and that, 
as the organized power of community, it helps the individual 
not to be less but more of an individual, and because more of 
an individual, therefore more of a definite social person. 

State activity, as thus conceived, is not the substitution of 
machinery for the mainspring of character, but a process of 
training and adaptation, or it may be of restriction and elimi- 
nation,—the human analogues of “natural selection” in the 
physical world. In this way the State, while it endeavors to 
give the personal struggle for existence a distinctively human 
and qualitative form, gains a clearer consciousness of the 
meaning of its own struggle for existence in the social world 
as awhole. And, just as it raises the plane of competition 
within its own social group, so it raises it in relation to other 
groups in the wider social organism. Even now, when we 
study great social experiments in Germany, it is suggested 
that there may be a more valuable kind of rivalry between 
nations than that of mere power, mere trade, or mere territory, 
—a rivalry of social type and efficiency, within the limits of the 
specific part each is most fitted to discharge in the whole. 
The law of national self-preservation, upon such a view, assumes 
a moral form, for it is not a mere exclusive, but a specific 
and inclusive “self.”’ Anyhow, one effect of Collectivism 
would be to increase the self-consciousness of a State as organ- 
ized for the attainment of a common good and a certain kind 
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of social existence ; and this consciousness is, from the Social- 
ist’s point of view, an increasingly determinate factor in social 
evolution, just as it is the worst effect of competitive industry 
that the idea of the State and the conception of a social ideal 
either disappears or becomes vulgarized and materialized. To 
depreciate the stress which Collectivists lay upon “ organiza- 
tion” is really to depreciate the value of the moral atmosphere 
any particular manifestation of Collectivism may generate in 
familiarizing the members of the community with the idea of 
the social reference and destiny of industry, and of the State 
as the expression of the nation’s conscience. Whatever else, 
then, Socialism may be, it certainly implies organized action 
for a social purpose, and this purpose may always be reduced 
to the conception of a certain standard of life other than 
mere animal existence. 

I am aware that this representation of Socialism, as concerttéd 
with the maintenance of “natural selection” under rational 
human conditions, does not cover all the visible “ phenomena” 
of Socialism. But the philosophic student is justified in limit- 
ing his view to the conception of Socialism as a reasoned idea 
of social progress; and it is its shortcomings in this respect 
that these essays, by implication at any rate, criticise and con- 
demn. Their criticisms may, perhaps, be roughly indicated as 
follows: Socialism, it is suggested, aims at the substitution 
of machinery for character, in the sense that it fails to recog- 
nize that the individual is above all things a character and a will, 
and that society, as a whole, is a structure in which will and 
character “are the blocks with which we build;” it attaches, 
therefore, undue, if not exclusive, importance to material con- 
ditions and organization; and, further, it is fatal to the con- 
ditions of the formation of character, these conditions being 
private property, the family and “ competition” (of character). 
In all these points they seem to me to compound the £rschei- 
nung of Socialism with the Begriff. 

Socialism and Machinery—No doubt, at first sight, it seems 
to be the common idea of all Socialists that, by some recon- 
struction of the machinery, the actual material organization 
of life, certain evils incidental to human life, of which that 
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organization is regarded as the stronghold, can be greatly miti- 
gated, if not wholly removed. The theory of modern Social- 
ism gives no countenance to this conception of the matter. 
It suggests neither utopias nor “revolutions” in human 
nature or modern business: it does suggest a method of busi- 
ness which makes rather larger demands upon human nature, 
but which, at the same time and for the same reason, is “ bet- 
ter” business. Even if that were not so, it is clear that Col- 
lectivism is, as I have said, not machinery, but machinery with 
a purpose; what it is concerned with is the machinery appro- 
priate to a certain spirit and conception of industry. It 
implies therefore emphatically ideas, and can only operate 
through “ will and character.” If, for instance, the machinery 
of public industry is not directed to keeping this idea before 
its employés from the highest to the lowest, then they stand 
in just as much a material and mechanical relation to their 
work as the employe of a private person or company; and, 
on the other hand, in proportion as the employé, through want 
of will or character or intelligence, fails to enter into that 
social purpose, his work would be as inferior in itself and in 
its relation to his character as it might be under any individ- 
ualistic administration. As a practical corollary, the machinery 
of public industry must be organized in such a way that the 
workman can feel its interest and purpose as his interest and 
purpose. The mere substitution of public for private admin- 
istration is the shadow and not the substance. The forces 
required to work collectivist machinery are nothing if not 
moral; and so we also hear the complaint that Socialists are 
too ideal, that they make too great a demand upon human 
nature and upon the social will and imagination. Of the two 
complaints, this is certainly the most pertinent. A concep- 
tion, however, which is liable to be dismissed, now as mere 
mechanism, now as mere morality, may possibly be working 
towards a higher synthesis. May it not be the truth that 
Socialism is emphatically a moral idea which must have the 
machinery fitted to maintain and exercise such an idea—for 
a moral idea which is not a working idea is not moral at all— 
and this machinery is, formally speaking, the public control 
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and administration of industry. Every advance in ethics 
must be secured by a step taken in politics or economics, 
Socialism implies both a superior moral idea and a superior 
method of business, and neither could work without the 
other. The superiority of the moral idea can only show 
itself by its works, by its business capacity, so to speak; and 
the superiority of a method of business lies in what it can do 
with and for human nature. It follows, therefore, that, just 
as Democracy is the most difficult form of government, Social- 
ism is the most difficult form of industry, because, like Democ- 
racy, it requires the operation of ideas ; and the test of the per- 
fection of Socialist machinery is just its capacity to give to the 
routine industries of the community that spirit and temper 
which are the note of the freest and highest work. Apart from 
this atmosphere of interest and purpose, the State and munici- 
pality are distinctly inferior as employers of labor, and the 
history of the co-operative movement itself provides a series 
of object-lessons in the divorce of machinery from ideas. In 
its complete form as the organization of production by the 
consumers, Socialism presupposes a responsiveness in pro- 
ducer and consumer, and Trades-Unions of producers would 
be as much a part of Socialist as of individualistic organi- 
zation, as witness the rational union of elementary teachers. 
On the other hand, if it has sufficient ground-work in moral 
and intellectual conditions, then the material organization 
itself helps to create the character it presupposes, and it will 
be educative in proportion as the employé of the community 
feels his social recognition, in.a raised standard of life all 
round—shorter hours, dignity and continuity of status, direct 
responsibility. It cannot be said that Socialists are insensible 
to the amount of education—in ideas and character—that is 
required before any sensible advance can be made in the 
direction of co-operative industry. On the other hand, they 
do not believe that grapes can grow upon thorns: they be- 
lieve that things make their own morality. The idea of in- 
dustry is what institutions make it: it is impossible to put the 
social idea into institutions which make for the artificial pres- 
ervation and encouragement of an antagonistic idea,—the 
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plutocratic ideal; and it is impossible to get it out of them. 
It is not enough to modify the bias of the individualistic 
organization of society: that organization itself makes the 
whole idea of the organization of society on the basis of 
service or labor “ the baseless fabric of a vision.”} Mr. Bosan- 
quet demands, and rightly (in theory) demands, that the 
workingman should realize that he exists only on the terms 
of recognizing and discharging a definite social function. 
But what is there in the economic arrangements under which 
he finds himself to suggest such an idea—the idea on which 
Socialism rests—either to the propertied or the propertyless 
man? How is a man who depends for his employment upon 
a mechanism he can in no wise control or count upon, and 
upon the ability of a particular employer to maintain himself 
against rivals, enabled to realize a definite position in the 
social structure? What he does feel, for the most part, is that 
he is dependent on a system in which the element of chance 
is incalculable, and it is just this feeling that makes for a 
materialistic and hand-to-mouth conception of life. Or what 
is there in the economic structure of society which suggests 
to the employer or the capitalist, that their ratson d’étre is not 
so much to make a fortune as to fulfil a function? In what 
way, in a word, does the individualistic organization of industry 
make for the extension of the sense of duty which a man owes 
to society at large? Moral ideas must at least have a basis 
in the concrete relations of life. In the same way, we are 
told, and rightly told, that the value of property lies in its 
relation to the needs of personality. But how can a man 
who cannot count on more than ten shillings a week, or at any 
rate the man who depends upon casual employment or fluc- 
tuating trades, regard property as “the unity of his material 
life’? |“ A man must know what he can count on and judge 
what~to do with,’—this is stated to be a requirement of 
morality (as it is certainly of Socialism). But how is this 
condition realized under a system which not only lends itself 
to the most violent contrasts between careless ease and care- 
worn want, between lavish indulgence and narrow penury, 
but makes it the (apparent) interest of the employing classes 
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that the employed should not have property,—a situation 
which Trades-Unions were meant to meet. Moral ideas 
are, after all, relevant to a particular working organization 
of life. Mr. Bosanquet seems to require a Socialist ethics of 
property and employment from an economic system which is 
worked upon an individualistic ethics of property and em- 
ployment. He disclaims, indeed, a policy of quietism; but 
he certainly gives the impression that a social reformer should 
not permit himself to dwell very much upon schemes of in- 
dustrial organization. But the moralist who insists on the 
fulfilment by society of ideas for which its actual institutions 
and every-day life give no warrant seems to suggest that 
ethics are not relative, that (to use his own language in another 
connection) moral conceptions are not ideas of life, but ideas 
about life. To this abstract moral idealism and transcendental- 
ism, of which “the Sermon on the Mount” is the most re- 
markable expression, Socialism, at any rate, furnishes a need- 
ful corrective. Is there anything, the Socialist asks, in men’s 
ordinary industrial life which suggests the ideas they are to 
have about it? And I conceive that the Socialist who criti- 
cises the economic arrangements of society from the stand- 
point of these ideas is the more helpful moralist of the two, 
He has done well, if he has simply called attention to the 
antinomy ; and, in a sense, that is the only remedy, for, unless 
it is felt and recognized, there is nothing from which anything 
better can grow up. If institutions depend on character, 
character depends on institutions: it is upon their necessary 
interaction that the Socialist insists. The greatness of Ruskin 
as a moralist lies in his relevance, and in his recognition of the 
inseparability of the moral and the material, of ethics and 
economics. But the practical man calls him a moral rhetori- 
cian and an insane economist. 

But apart from the general value of economic organization 
or of the consideration of it, the writers certainly tend (in 
theory) to minimize, if not to discount, the influence of 
material conditions on the betterment of life. Mr. Bosanquet 
finds that “even in sanitary work and in the work of trained 
nurses among the poor, the great gain is the individual educa- 
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tion to the importance of sanitary matters, and not the mere 
momentary unstopping of a drain or cleaning out of a room.” 
Nothing could be more characteristic of what I may call the 
idealist bias. For what is the value of the education in the 
idea of a thing, if the thing itself has not a greater value? 
The importance of sanitary education is the best proof of the 
importance of sanitary conditions; and when one reflects that 
the presence or absence of sanitary conditions may depend 
upon the education of other people than the sufferers, the 
remark seems curiously exacting, especially if it is taken in 
connection with the following observations by Miss Dendy: 


“For the worst cases of neglect of sanitary arrangements, and the consequent 
effect upon the workers, we refer readers to the chapter on the Cotton Industry 
in{Cheshire and Lancashire,—they will not bear quoting. As an example of 
the way in which employers accept their responsibilities, we may, however, cite 


Mill No. 289,” etc. 
But what does Miss Dendy go on to say? 


‘*Of course, the only radical cure for these evils is a wider interpretation of 
their duty by the employers, upon whom the well-being of so many depends.” 


Why is it, one may ask, that a system which Miss Dendy 
considers it superficial, or indeed immoral, to criticise * lends 
itself to this divorce between the conscience of the employer 
and his conception of his economic interest? The Socialist 
suggests a system of industry in which self-interest does not 
require to be “ checked,” and is it quite reasonable for Miss 
Dendy to complain, on the one hand, that Socialism does not 
provide the economic motive of private profit, and, on the 
other hand, to look for the improvement of the conditions of 
the laborer to the moralization or socialization of the motives 
of the employer? The evils which Miss Dendy describes are 
just those for which a “radical cure” can only be found in 
the popular control of industry. In another study, Miss 
Dendy, perhaps inadvertently, recognizes the dependence of 
character upon circumstances. Speaking of an aged spinster, 
she writes : 
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“‘ At one time, when far advanced in years, she had temporarily given way to 
drink, because she used to come home at night too worn out with work to be 
able to light the fire and make a cup of tea. A kindly neighbor saved her from 
the fatal habit by the simple expedient of boiling her kettle for her, and since 
then her faltering steps have kept the strait path.” 


I can imagine Mr. Bosanquet’s comment upon this: “ Char- 
acters or dispositions react altogether differently to conditions 
which are quantitatively and materially the same, according 
to the means by which they come,” and so the fact that 
neighborly kindliness went to the making of the circum- 
stances made all the difference to its effect. Only the exi- 
gencies of theory could go so far as this; and, anyhow, the 
“circumstance” itself was made necessary by the other “ cir- 
cumstance” of the long walk and the long hours, which “an 
adequate wage,” a little “inspectorship,” and cheap means of 
transit might have considerably modified. The intimate 
connection between circumstances of this kind and drinking, 
the degrading effect of material uncertainty (which the writers 
seem to regard as an unmixed moral benefit), are, at any 
rate, as normal phenomena as the powerlessness of a “ degen- 
erate” to cope with such conditions at all. A good deal more 


investigation is surely needed of the condition under which 
“ character and ideas” operate before we can so easily assume 
their spontaneous generation and their indefinite possibilities. 


**It should be definitely recognized as extreme folly to despise the material 
conditions of life. The point is simply that all conditions practically mean 
human action, and all human action comes from the whole disposition of human 
minds. Therefore the disposition of the mind as a whole is the determining 
condition of conditions, and, though men may suffer through the character of 
others, they can gain and retain no permanent advantage excepting through their 
own.” 


If, then, this is, after all, what the writers mean, namely, 
that there is action and reaction, it is more evident than the 
application. It should be at least consistently held, and then 
it might be found that “ uncertainty of employment” may be 
the making of a rich man’s son and the marring of a poor 
man’s. 

“I desiderate for every one” (Mr. Bosanquet says, in his 
rigorous way) “ for their own sake, some possibility of falling 
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into distress by lack of wisdom and exertion.” One might 
think Mr. Bosanquet is for a moment among the Socialists ; 
but in the next essay he seems to defend “the transference of 
property to those who have not earned it.” There seems to 
be just a tendency on the part of the Charity Organization 
Society to treat the working-classes as if they had peculiar 
opportunities for independent life, just because their circum- 
stances are so difficult; the eye of the moral disciplinarian 
should surely also be turned upon the many people who are 
as much pensioners of society as if they were maintained in 
a work-house. The poor man’s poverty (it would seem) is 
his moral opportunity. But this kind of beatitude for the 
poor would have more point, if it was always their own lack 
of wisdom and exertion which occasions their “ falling into 
distress.” It must be admitted that the existence of an unem- 
ployed rich is as great a source of danger and deterioration to 
society as that of an unemployed poor, and to a great extent the 
one is an aggravating cause of the other. Much of the casual 
employment of the employed classes directly ministers to the 
unproductive and exclusive consumption of the rich; and one 
great difficulty in the way of the organization of production 
on the basis of rational and persistent wants, and the provi- 
sion of a true industrial basis to the life of the worker, lies 
in the irregular, capricious, and characterless expenditure of 
superfluous incomes. 

All that the writers have to say about the policy of “ relief 
works,” “shelters,” and relaxation of the Poor Law is unde- 
niable; but the corollary that “in refraining from action” we 
are helping on a better time seems hardly adequate, however 
graphically it can be illustrated from the history of unwise phil- 
anthropy. So long as the Charity Organization Society con- 
tents itself with the demonstration that devices of this kind 
only drive the evil further in, it is really helpful; but in refus- 
ing to look for any source of the evils except foolish benevo- 
lence on the one side and reckless improvidence on the other, 
it seems to be unduly simplifying the conditions of the prob- 
lem. It is, at any rate, scarcely justified in deprecating the 
inquiry as to whether the absence of any rational organization 
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of industry may not be a part of the situation. The writers 
are so much concerned for the moral independence of the 
worker that his actual economic dependence hardly enters 
into their consideration. The circumstances beyond the con- 
trol of great masses of workers engaged in machine indus- 
tries are much larger than those that their own action goes to 
make up, and here again Collectivism endeavors to bring 
these circumstances much more within their control. Lack 
of employment means to some of these writers lack of char- 
acter; but where, after all, does character come from? The 
contention of Socialists is that the absence of any permanent 
organization of industry, by setting a premium upon partial 
and discontinuous employment, is itself a contributory cause 
of shiftless character; and where the character is hopeless, 
the best way of dealing with it is such an organization as 
would really sift out and eliminate the industrial residuum. 

“‘ The net result of organization at the Docks was in the direction of confining 
to about six thousand people the work which had previously been partial em- 
ployment for between twelve thousand and twenty thousand; . . . all permanent 


organization seems to mean the withdrawal of partial and inadequate employ- 
ment from a certain class.”’ 


Surely in this case system and character act and react: 
discourage intermittent employment, and you save the “ mar- 
ginal” cases from social wreckage, as Mr. Bosanquet himself 
points out: while it becomes possible to deal with the indus- 
trial residuum in some restorative or restrictive way. But is 
not this the point of Collectivism? The Fabian Society has 
repudiated the false economics of “ relief works” with quite as 
much energy as the Charity Organization Society. But the real 
objection to relief works, as also to “Old Age Pensions,” is 
that they have no logical connection with the system they are 
designed to palliate. “Continuity of employment” and “ super- 
annuation pensions” would be a logical part of a Socialist state ; 
but the idea of “the State” as a relief society to the employés 
of private industry can only be satisfactory to the employer, 
whose irresponsibility it would effectually sanction. Under a 
system of individualistic industry, “ State relief” and “ State 
pensions” can only mean an allowance in aid of reckless spec- 
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ulation and low wages; and these devices only serve to dis- 
tract reform from the true line of deliverance,—the best possi- 
ble organization of industry and the improvement of the con- 
ditions of labor. It is not the Socialist who contemplates the 
“ransom” of the capitalistic system by relief works and old 
age pensions. I do not think that even the most impatient 
Socialist has ever suggested that “ out-door relief” in any shape 
was Socialism; while the more scientific Socialist has never 
regarded these so-called “ Socialistic” proposals as other than 
the herring across the track. Socialism means the organiza- 
tion not of charity, nor of relief, but of industry, and in such 
a way that the problem of finding work which is not appar- 
ently wanted, and of devising pensions for no apparent service, 
would not be “ normal.” 

The real danger of Collectivism, indeed, is not that it would 
take the form of the charity that fosters a degraded class, but 
that it would be as ruthless as Plato in the direction of “ social 
surgery.” It may take a hard and narrow vier * the “ in- 
dustrial organism” and the conditions of its effi. :ncy. For 
the progress of civilization gives a social value to other quali- 
ties, other kinds of efficiency, than merely industrial or 
economic capacity. ‘“Invalidism” may be said to develop 
valuable states of mind, and to strengthen the conception of 
human sympathy and solidarity. It is possible to apply the 
conception of an industrial organism in two ways: the State is 
an organism, and therefore it should get rid of its weak; the 
State is an organism, and therefore it should carry its weak 
with it. Perhaps, it might be said that the modern problem 
is not so much to get the weak out of the way, as to help 
them to be useful. As Mr. Alexander pointed out in his essay 
upon “ Natural Selection in Morals,” “there is no reason in 
the process of natural selection, as such, why every member 
of society, provided he be not criminal, should not be pre- 
served and helped to live as effectively as possible.” But this 
would depend upon the possibility of such a readjustment of 
the economic system that would enable all members to main- 
tain an efficient existence under it, and, conversely, upon the 
condition that each person should do the work for which he 
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is best fitted. ‘“‘ Weakness” and “ unfitness” are, after all, rela- 
tive, and in any more systematic organization of society what 
is now a man’s weakness might become his strength. One 
advantage of the organization of industry would be the in- 
creased possibility of “ grading” work, as also of estimating 
desert. “The problem is no other than that of finding a dis- 
tribution of work which would allow the weak to render a 
service proportioned to their ability in the same ratio as the 
service is required of the strong.” The present system makes 
too little use of the weak and too much of the strong; instead 
of helping the growth of all after their kind, it fosters an 
overgrowth of an exclusive and imperfect kind. And, lastly, 
if it be said that any form of Socialism would be immoral if 
it denied the necessity for individual responsibility, it may 
also be urged that the compulsory elevation by municipal and 
State activity of the most degraded classes is a necessary pre- 
liminary to their further elevation by individual effort and vol- 
untary association. But none of these considerations seem 
germane to private competitive enterprise, which can hardly 
afford to “treat life as a whole.” From all these points of 
view, therefore, I venture to think that the question of morality 
is largely a question of machinery, and that the consideration 
of morality apart from machinery reduces ethics to the level 
of a merely “formal” science. 

Socialism and Property—Socialism recognizes the value of 
property by demanding its wider distribution. The social 
situation is, upon its showing (rightly or wrongly), largely 
created by the divorce of the worker from property, which 
means that the arrangement and disposition of his life is 
outside his own control. Mr. Bosanquet, who seems to be 
contrasting the principle of private property (as a need of 
moral realization) with “Collectivist ideals,” allows that 
wages and salaries on which society is largely, and under 
Collectivism would be wholly based, fulfil the principle of 
private property so far as they are in some degree permanent 
and calculable; otherwise, there is a discontinuity in the life 
of the individual; he cannot look before and after, cannot 
organize his life as a whole. Here, again, Socialists not only 
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accept the idea, but demand some opportunity for its realiza- 
tion. One point of the organization of industry is that it 
should admit of more permanency, stability, and continuity 
in the life of the worker than is provided by the precarious- 
ness of modern competition. His life, it is contended, is 
much more exposed than it need be to the worst of material 
evils—uncertainty. The “Trust” organization of industry, 
as also the organization of dock labor, are so far upon the 
line of Socialist advance; and it is well known that this con- 
stitutes the attraction of the civil service, which not only 
provides an industrial basis to the employed,—enables him 
to look beyond the satisfaction of the momentary or daily 
want,—but “leaves a margin for the private duties on the 
one hand, and the public or semi-public on the other, which 
lie round its margin,” allows for the organization of interests 
as well as duties. Or, again, we are told that the social need 
is to make the possession of property very responsive to the 
character and capacity of the owner. Could the endeavor of 
Socialism be better expressed ? Socialism does not, like Com- 
munism (with which it is here confounded), rest upon the idea 
that no man should have anything of his own; it is concerned 
with such an organization of industry as shall enable a man to 
acquire property in proportion to his character and capacity, 
but will make the mere accumulation of property less and 
less a motive force of industry. Just to the extent that 
property serves the needs of individuality, Socialism would 
encourage its acquisition: the idea of hand to mouth exist- 
ence, the ideal of the slave or the child, is probably much 
more encouraged by the fluctuations of competitive industry 
than by the routine but regular and calculable vocation of 
the public servant. 

It may be further considered that it is the object of Collec- 
tivism not merely to give a true industrial and calculable basis 
to the life of the worker, but to give to the possession of 
property character and propriety. There is a justifiable 
pleasure in surrounding one’s self with things which really 
express and respond to one’s own character and choice of 
interest, and in the feeling that they are one’s own is a 
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peculiar and intimate sense. But the number of books, 
pictures, and the like, which one “ desires for one’s own,” 
is comparatively small, and would be much smaller, if one 
had within reach a museum, a library, and a picture-gallery. 
The property that is revolting is that which is expressive 
not of character, but of money; the house, for instance, 
of a successful man made beautiful “by contract.” Emer- 
son’s exhortation to put our private pictures into public gal- 
leries is perhaps extreme, and not altogether practical or 
reasonable. But the public provision of libraries and galleries, 
and of things that can be best enjoyed in common, not only 
enlarges the background of the citizen’s life and adds to his 
possessions, but suggests a reasonable limit to the accumula- 
tion of property; as it would most certainly give a social 
direction to art, when it could minister to the needs of a 
nation rather than the ostentation of the few. And the same 
may be said of public parks, means of transit, and the like,— 
all in the direction of levelling those inequalities of property 
which serve no social purpose. Whether, then, property be 
regarded as a “means of self-expression,” or as “ materials 


for enjoyment,” the Collectivist ideal may be said to lie in 
the direction not of denying but of affirming and satisfying 
the need; and the Socialists criticise the distribution of 
property under individualistic institutions just from the point 
of view of its failure to satisfy a need of man’s nature. Mr, 
Bosanquet, therefore, really expresses the Socialist’s position 
when he says: 


“The real cause of complaint to-day, I take it, is not the presence but the 
absence of property, together with the suggestion that its presence may be the 
cause of its absence.” 


He admits that this raises a practical problem, but seems to 
suggest that “Collectivism” solves the problem by ignoring 
the need of property. But when he adds: 


‘“‘ All our work towards permanent organization and improvement of condi- 
tions is to the good, as assisting the treatment of life as a whole, so long as we 
do not artificially introduce the ideal of the child or slave,—of a life forbidden 
to organize its future, and restricted to receiving what is deemed necessary from 
day to day,” 
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he is really expressing the distinction between Collectivism and 
Communism. He points out, indeed, that the principle of un- 
earned private property and the principle of Communism really 
meet in the common rejection of the idea of earning, of some 
quasi-competitive relation of salary to value or energy of 
service,—in fact, of the organization of society upon a basis 
of labor, which zs the ideal of Socialism. Similarly, he puts 
himself at the point of view of the Socialist when he says: 


“The true principle of State interference with acquisition—an alienation— 
would refer to their tendency, if any, to prevent acquisition of property on the 
part of other members of society,” 


a principle which omits nothing in Collectivist requirements. 

Mr. Bosanquet, however, finds a difficulty in the idea of 
“apportionment to services,” which seems to reconcile him to 
“the transference of unearned property.” 


“ The same sort of chance which transfers property to persons who have not 
earned it asserts itself now strongly in salaried work, and would probably do so 
much more intensely if all work were salaried.” 


He cites the case of Burns as exciseman, and suggests that 
in a completely salaried scheme of society places would have 
to be found for good men, and would not always represent 
their true services to society. This is a somewhat nice point, 
but it would seem to be an incident of any salaried position, 
and is a point of distinction between “ salaries” and wages by 
“time” or “piece.” Mr. Bosanquet suggests that in the case 
of men of letters who are also civil servants a man receives a 
salary he has not earned, with the possibility of his justifying 
it by some other work, and that in such a case a salary takes 
on the character of private property obtained by chance: “ He 
is paid not for what he does, but because he has the good 
luck to be there.” This is surely a little straining of facts as 
well as of theory. Presumably, in any case, and in a com- 
plete system still more so, a man would have to justify his 
salary by the minimum of service and efficiency required. 
Socialism and the Family—Just as Socialism does not 
logically involve any denial of the principle of property (and 
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if anything presupposes it), in the same way it does not neces- 
sarily conflict with the idea of the family. In both cases, how- 
ever, the responsibilities and social utilities that arise out of 
these institutions would be the measure of their rights; If 
Socialism would restrict some kinds of property, it would only 
help to emphasize the moral and social idea of property as 
such. The conversion of land into deer forests might, for 
instance, be said to conflict with the idea of property as an 
element of social and individual well-being. In the same way 
the very fact that the family is the most formative of moral 
agencies renders the conditions of its “ rights” more exacting; 
and it has been clear to all consistent Socialists that the family 
in an individualistic society has an anti-social bias. At the 
same time, the Socialist, if he builds on human nature at all, 
must recognize that the institutions of the family and property 
have their roots deep in human nature, and they are facts 
which have to be utilized, not suppressed. It is just their 
close relation to human nature that accounts for their use and 
abuse. The inherent selfishness of human nature expresses 
itself more in relation to family and property than to anything 
else: as they are the most intimate and distinctive institutions 
of man, human nature finds its intensest expression in them 
But it is equally true that the unselfishness of mankind also 
finds its intensest expression in these institutions. If they 
make selfishness possible, they also make unselfishness, and 
by removing the occasions of vice, we should also remove the 
occasions of virtue. This is obvious, but the practical conse- 
quence is that, as we cannot develop unselfishness out of 
selfishness, we must endeavor to give both to property and 
the family the shape which is appropriate to them as moral 
and social institutions. This implies some interference with 
the exercise of the “right” of property, as also with the 
“right” of bringing children into the world. It is this right 
which the Poor Law seems to countenance by guaranteeing 
the right to relief, though it is true that it does not guarantee 
the right to a full or complete existence; and as things are, 
there is no way by which the responsibilities of this right can 
be brought home to the individual. The suggestion that 
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Socialism may mean “the collective guarantee of support to 
all children, and still worse, to all adults,” cannot be derived 
from its logical idea, though it may be suggested by the oditer 
dicta of Socialist writers. A theory of the organization of 
society on the basis of labor is hardly compatible with the 
recognition of a right to be supported at the public expense. 
It is a main cause of the Socialist’s dissatisfaction with an 
individualistic organization of society that such a right is 
countenanced at all. The danger is that Collectivism would 
be inclined to let the idea of State policy override the idea of 
individual responsibility, and to trust to State regulation rather 
than to an increased sense of social responsibility, as also of 
social liability. That “the free maintenance of necessitous 
children” (without further qualification) should appear as an 
item in an attempt at a “joint Socialist manifesto” is an inci- 
dent in the Socialist propaganda to which a Socialist is not 
inclined to attach too much importance; but Mr. Bosanquet 
is certainly justified in making the most of it as an indication 
that there is a kind of Socialism which would suppress the 
personal struggle for social existence. “Free maintenance” 
would certainly destroy the moral idea of the family: the 
same cannot be said of free education (and possibly not of 
maintenance in connection with education), which tends to 
heighten the idea of responsibility involved in adding children 
to a community which sets before itself the maintenance of a 
conscious standard of life: as also it “breaks up” the family 
life far less than the public school or college system, while it 
keeps it in touch with the idea of citizenship and social stand- 
ards. “Free maintenance of necessitous children” is by itself 
an individualist, not a socialist, point of view. If for “free 
maintenance” we were to read “compulsory standard main- 
tenance,” and for “necessitous” read “impoverished,” the 
proposition would fall within the lines of “ scientific’”’ Socialism, 
and the criticisms of Mr. Bosanquet would have to take a new 
direction. However, I must confess that Socialists sound an 
“uncertain”—in some cases, too certain—note on the position 
of the family in a Socialist state. They are certainly not ideal 
enough when they regard the family as an incident of “a 
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capitalistic régime -” the economic arrangements of society 
certainly give a bias to its individualistic perversion: but its 
particular mode of action under a particular set of conditions 
suggests not the abolition of the family, but of the conditions. 
“We begin our particular affections in our families,” and the 
anti-family Socialist would pull up our social life by the root, 
thinking in this way to preserve the branches: it is really a 
question of soil and atmosphere. 

Soctalism and Competition —I have already endeavored to 
show that Socialism is a method of social selection according 
to social worth (in the widest sense) ; that it desires to extend 
the possibilities of usefulness to as many as possible, and 
would measure reward by the efficiency of socially valuable 
work. The differences in reward would, however, be of less 
account in proportion as social consideration and recognition, 
in the form of various social privileges and opportunities, are 
extended to any kind of worker, and as the motives to per- 
sonal accumulation are reduced within social limits. Social- 
ism, therefore, aims at the development of human nature 
along the line of its highest bent. 

It is not to be denied that competitive private enterprise 
does develop character and performs social services ; but the 
character and the services are of a partial and inferior type. 
It is partial because a few grow out of proportion to the rest, 
and therefore in a narrow and anti-social direction; it is in- 
ferior, because the character of the economically strong is 
not of the highest type; if it is of a type fittest to survive in 
a commercial and non-social world, it is not the fittest to sur- 
vive in a moral and social order. And what can one say about 
the quality of products and standard of consumption? Is it as 
such directed to evolve and elevate life? Matthew Arnold’s 
description of an upper class materialized, a middle class vul- 
garized, and a lower class brutalized, is a fairly accurate de- 
scription of modern commercial types. 

But not only is commercial competition inferior in form, 
but it is directly responsible for an increase in quantity 
over quality of population. The idea that unchecked compe- 
tition makes for the natural selection of the fittest population 
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is singularly optimistic. It is just that part of the population 
which has nothing to lose that is most reckless in propagating 
itself. The fear of falling below the standard of comfort at 
one end of the social scale, and the hopelessness of ever 
reaching it at the other, combine to increase the quantity of 
population at the cost of its quality. And what is a loss to 
society is a gain to the “sweater ;” he is directly interested in 
the lowering of the standard of life, and in the competition of 
“cheap” labor; and the “sweater” is a normal product of 
commercial competition. Collectivism deliberately aims at 
the maintenance and elevation of the standard of life, and at 
such an organization of industry which would not enable one 
class of the community to be interested in the over-production 
of another. To Socialism, “the population,” as other “ ques- 
tions,” becomes a problem of quality. 

There are, of course, many other aspects of Socialism than 
its adequacy to the requirements of a moral and social idea; 
that is, of the principle of a progressive social life. It may be 
thought that Socialism is essentially a movement from below, 
a class movement ; but it is characteristic of modern Socialism 
that its protagonists, in this country at any rate, approach the 
problem from the scientific rather than the popular view; 
they are “middle class” theorists. And the future of the 
movement will depend upon the extent to which it will be 
recognized that Socialism is not simply a workingman’s, or 
an unemployed, or a poor man’s question. There are, indeed, 
signs of a distinct rupture between the Socialism of the street 
and the Socialism of the chair; the last can afford to be 
patient, and to deprecate hasty and unscientific remedies. It 
may be that the two sides may drift farther and farther apart, 
and that scientific Socialism may come to enjoy the unpopu- 
larity of the Charity Organization Society. All that I am, 
however, concerned to maintain is that there is a scientific 
Socialism which does attempt to “treat life as a whole,” and 
has no less care for character than the most rigorous idealist ; 
and I believe I am also right in thinking that this is the 
characteristic and dominant type of Socialism at the present 
day. It may not be its dominant idea in the future, but it is 
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the idea that is wanted for the time, the idea that is relevant, 
and it is with relevant ideas that the social moralist is con- 


cerned. 
SIDNEY BALL. 
St. JoHn’s COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


THE CONFLICT BETWEEN THE OLD AND THE 
NEW: A RETROSPECT AND A PROSPECT.* 


Homer calls a man a being who looks forward and back- 
ward. These two ways of looking cannot well be separated. 
The thoughts and feelings with which we look to the future 
are necessarily—though perhaps unconsciously to ourselves 
—determined by the manner in which we regard the past. 

The closing of a century is a fitting time for a retrospect. 
The marking off of time by centuries is, it is true, a purely 
arbitrary, civil arrangement, to which neither the events of the 
inner nor those of the outer life can be made tocorrespond. I 
shall undertake to show that the present century began before 
the year 1800. Perhaps the same may be said of the next. We 
do not realize that a new century may already have begun, be- 
cause we are living in the midst of the process, and hence can- 
not see the gradual rise of the new from the old out of which 
it springs. Nevertheless, taking advantage of the closing of a 
century of civil history, let us look back at the process of 
mental evolution during this period. Such a retrospect sug- 
gested itself to me in concluding a work on the history of 
philosophy of the last century. The views I shall present in 
this paper are based on the results of that work. Before 
attempting to show what history has to say with reference to 
some of the chief problems of thought, let us consider the 
point of view and standard of mental evolution. 


I, 


If it is acknowledged that there has been a mental evolu- 
tion, not only in the individual but also in the race, the ques- 





* Read before the Norwegian Society of Students at Christiania, April 14, 1895. 
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tion arises, whether the evolution has been a progressive one 
whether the changes that have gone on are to be looked upon 
asa gain or a loss. The conception of evolution does not 
necessarily imply that something is realized more valuable 
than existed before, or even that present values are conserved. 
An evolution—in the sense of a regular series of alterations 
—is conceivable, which means not only retrogression in value 
but diminution of energy. 

In the domain of external nature the law of the persistence 
of energy has been established within the past fifty years. 
Natural philosophers are convinced that no energy is pro- 
duced or annihilated in the material world, but that—where 
change and evolution are going on—energy is simply trans- 
ferred to new forms. But persistence of energy does not 
mean persistence of value. It has been held that such a dis- 
tribution of heat might possibly take place that all motion 
and life would disappear from the earth, and the earth conse- 
quently be deprived of that which, from our point of view 
(and any other point of view we cannot conceive), gives it its 
whole value,—namely, its being the home of life and mind. 

But is there persistence of energy and value in the domain 
of thought ? I shall not here treat of the much-disputed ques- 
tion of the relation of mental life to physical energy. Quite 
independent of this problem the question naturally arises 
whether energy and value persist in the course of mental 
evolution. Inasmuch as the science of mental life is not an 
exact science, like the science of material phenomena, we can- 
not expect to reach a sure conclusion. If we attempt to point 
out the persistence of the energy that manifests itself in func- 
tions of mental life, we are in an awkward situation. We 
cannot prove that the possibilities of mental life in the world 
are always the same. Even if we limit ourselves to any given 
period, we have no means of proving that energy does not 
disappear in the process of evolution. Whether in the course 
of one or more centuries there has been a diminution, a con- 
servation, or an increase of energy cannot be answered posi- 
tively. But, if we had good grounds to believe that no dimi- 
nution of energy in mental life has taken place, the question 
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would still arise whether the energy exerted is as valuable 
as before. Morbid evolution may require as much energy 
as healthy evolution, a process of dissolution may use up as 
much energy as a process of growth. Since the value of life 
depends on its force, the persistence of energy is important. 
But the fulness and richness of the mental life are also to be 
taken into account. The more and the richer the forms of 
mental life the more differences and contrasts it embraces, 
the greater value we assign it. Yet only when richness and 
differentiation are the expression of centralized force is life 
healthy. The ratio between force and richness, however, 
may easily be inverted. We do not restrict our observations 
to the single individual. Mental life is healthy only when 
the individual stands in close relation—in both giving and 
receiving—to society and to the race. The mental life of a 
period is valued for the force and independence which single 
personalities possess, as well as the community as a whole. 
A time is unhappy not only when there is a lack of indi- 
vidual force but also when fellowship, understanding, and har- 
monious reciprocity between individuals are wanting. If the 
thoughts and feelings which sustain the life of different indi- 
viduals are totally unlike, indifference or contempt takes the 
place of sympathy ; there is no pleasure in giving, no pleasure 
in receiving. The most eminent persons—those whose men- 
tal life is of vast importance to large circles—suffer most from 
such conditions; they feel more keenly because they have 
greater power to give and receive than others. Many prob- 
lems and many wants disappear when the mental horizon is 
narrowed. 

The psychology of modern times has shown in different 
ways the possibility of the persistence under new forms of 
that energy which was manifested in the earlier stages of 
mental life. We mention first the phenomenon of transfer- 
ence of feeling as described by Spinoza and Hartley. That 
which at first is interesting and exciting only as means to 
an end, may, later on, become the object of independent 
interest, and by and by stands as an end itself. A belief 
which we at first accept through obedience te authority may, 
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later on, be established through its own force and upon its own 
foundation, independent of reliance on authority. Institu- 
tions which have been established to fulfil certain ends per- 
sist until those ends are accomplished and then disappear, 
unless they are able to serve new ends which were not 
thought of when they were founded. Both in the individual 
and in society such changes are constantly going on, with- 
out which there would be a break in the continuity of human 
development. In so-called mental chemistry we have another 
illustration of the preservation of continuity. Mental phe- 
nomena may so combine as to lose their separate peculiarities 
and present an entirely new phenomenon made up of many 
distinct parts, just as water is the common product of oxygen 
and hydrogen. If joy and grief are frequently caused by the 
same event, the idea of this event may at last give rise to a 
feeling which is neither joy nor grief, but a combination of both. 
An adjustment takes place by which the earlier experiences 
are preserved in anewform. Transference and adjustment are 
the prime ways in which mental energy persists. But there is 
no certainty that the value of the new form is equal to that of 
the old. And it is not the healthy mental iife only that shows 
change and adjustment; the science of mental maladies also 
recognizes psychical equivalents, as, for instance, when the 
tendency to epileptic fits takes the form of sudden fury or of 
some surprising alteration of mood. The question of con- 
servation of value ought here, too (as in the case of the physi- 
cal), to be distinguished from the question of persistence of 
energy. 

One period in the course of mental evolution is of special 
importance,—namely, that in which instinct and mere au- 
thority become a thing of the past. The horizon is now 
widened. A great multitude of possibilities and tendencies, 
both in belief and in action, make their appearance. Hitherto 
the world was limited and only a single view of life and its 
workings was known. Now the doors are open to an infinite 
world in which there are many points of view and many ways 
of looking at life. With this tremendous growth of the con- 
tents of life, may there not be a sacrifice of force, depth, and 
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security? Can mental fellowship exist where so many differ- 
ent tendencies and theories and practices have their free 
development? These questions were broached for the first 
time during the century of the renaissance, and later during 
the century of enlightenment and revolution. This funda- 
mental problem runs in various forms through all thinking 
from the time of the renaissance down to our own day. The 
renaissance was so occupied with the many and great things 
which it discovered, it did not feel the full force of the prob- 
lem. The period of enlightenment was so occupied with 
criticism and philosophizing, with pushing aside the old and 
enjoying the exercise of critical and searching reason, it did 
not ask the question whether the break with instinct and 
authority had not been a loss which the new forms of mental 
life could not make good. Even if continuity of development 
could be shown in every renaissance and revolution (as 
geology shows continuity of evolution, despite all geologic 
catastrophes), and even if it could be proved that the energy 
which formerly appeared in the forms of instinct and reliance 
upon authority now appears in more widely distributed and 
more differentiated forms, even then it does not necessarily 
follow that the new forms are equal in value to the old; and 
they may have far less possibility of unified action. There is 
danger lest in the course of evolution life should become more 
inactive, not because its energy is annihilated, but because it 
is distributed and differentiated,—just as some natural philos- 
ophers believe that our solar system will at last become cold 
and lifeless, because its energy having been dissipated the 
great rhythmic movements of the world’s process will no 
longer be possible. 

Here, then, is the problem. And, returning to a consider- 
ation of the times, I find it characteristic of our century that 
this problem has been recognized. The period when it was 
first seen must be regarded as the beginning of our century. 
But here we must leave the almanac, for the problem was first 
raised by Rousseau, Lessing, and Kant. Having felt the 
great importance of modern criticism and the enlargement of 
the mental horizon, they were the first to see that it was a 
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great question how, with the many alterations in its condi- 
tions, the force and depth of mental life could be preserved. 
They belonged to the age of enlightenment, but they saw its 
limits and felt the necessity of preserving the innermost kernel 
of the old faith and the old social order, though the husks 
had to be thrown away. These three men gave the nine- 


teenth century its problem. 


II. 


A history of the philosophical thought of our century shows 
that this problem has been felt by many eminent minds, so 
that it may rightly be called the problem of our time. 

Philosophy—especially from an historical point of view— 
can be considered in two different ways. Philosophical ideas 
may be viewed as symptoms of what is taking place in any 
period. That which in most men is only a dim feeling or a 
spontaneous want develops itself into an idea in the mind of 
a philosopher, and forms itself into an image in the mind of 
a poet. Philosophical natures have a peculiar tendency to 
formulate their internal motives into clear thought. Often in 
the history of philosophy, thoughts arise which the thinker 
himself is not able to prove or account for. They push their 
way for the first time into the world, having arisen out of a 
chaos of experience and the obscure realm of spontaneous 
tendencies into the full daylight of thought. Their first formu- 
lation, therefore, is often imperfect and without a firm basis. 
It is only at a later period that it becomes clearly understood 
how they were evolved out of the conditions of the time. 

Philosophy, viewed from another stand-point, is the scien- 
tific discussion of unavoidable, consciously proposed problems ; 
and from this point of view it has often a very different value 
than from the one just mentioned. But every important philo- 
sophical contribution contains both features. Obviously, too, 
there is an inner connection between philosophy as a symptom 
and philosophy as a science ; they have in common the desire 
of the human mind for conscious clearness concerning its own 
nature and the conditions of its own life. Philosophy is 
scientific self-cognition. 
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In this paper I am chiefly concerned with the first point of 
view. I regard it as a remarkable sign of the times that the 
problem which was raised by Rousseau, Lessing, and Kant, 
has been agitated under many different forms throughout the 
whole of our century. Again and again this idea appears: 
We have left the safe and firm ground of instinct and au- 
thority ; criticism and analysis have done their work,—a work 
which cannot be undone. But we cannot live on criticism 
and analysis, because life ever demands positive content and 
firm ground under our feet. We must then find a new stand- 
point which unites positive force on the one hand with critical 
universality and mobility on the other. If that is not pos- 
sible, then life is in a process of dissolution. No doubt we 
can still live for a time on the habits and tendencies acquired 
during our childhood of instinct and faith ; but these supports 
will at last be undermined unless new forms are developed. 
To use an illustration of Renan’s (in his “ Souvenirs de |’en- 
fance et de la jeunesse”): a legend of Brittany relates that 
a church bell once sank into the sea at the overturning of a 
boat. In calm weather, it is said, one can still hear it tolling 
from the bottom of the sea. So we still hear echoes from the 
time when people were united in a common and powerful 
faith and a childlike trust in life. But will not those sounds 
one day or another disappear? Shall we not become so far 
removed from them that they can no longer be heard ? 

Rousseau propounded our problem, not only in his well- 
known paradoxes, but in all his writings. His mind was agi- 
tated by it, and he became its victim. It made hima homeless 
man, because he neither partook of the joy of the conserva- 
tives in the traditional order of things, nor of the Encyclo- 
pedists in the new enlightenment. In Germany, Lessing held 
a similar place between the orthodox and the rationalists, and 
Kant a similar place between dogmatism and scepticism. They 
were both, especially Kant, influenced by Rousseau. None 
of these three men would go back to the old idea, though 
they were not content with the new. They expected, each 
in his own way, a “third kingdom.” Kant, the greatest 
thinker of the three, stated more distinctly than the others 
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his relation to the two tendencies from which he felt himself 
at variance. With the sceptics he rejected the dogmatic sys- 
tems, but not in a mere negative way. He endeavored to 
understand how these systems arose, to discover the mental 
needs and powers that had found expression in them, and how 
they had persisted in different forms. In thus tracing back 
the finished systems to their first motives, and in investigating 
the possibility of the persistence of those motives in new rela- 
tions and under new forms, was, I think, Kant’s greatest work. 
He has shown how to preserve continuity with the past and 
at the same time keep an open outlook on the future. Kant 
laid down as the programme of all mental science this: we 
learn to know the human mind through its work; but the 
finished work, the elaborated confession of faith or system of 
thought, easily becomes a dead treasure without any connec- 
tion with our life, and therefore utterly useless. We ought 
then to penetrate to the u/tmate forces which produced the work 
to see whether they are still at our disposal and under what 
conditions they may do their work to-day. 

In the century following the time of Rousseau, Lessing, and 
Kant, two chief tendencies in philosophical thinking may be 
pointed out. One I would call romanticism, the other posi- 
tivism. One adopts the method of speculation and contem- 
plation in the solution of problems, the other that of expe- 
rience and reason based on experience. Starting from the 
opposite poles of knowledge they stand in sharp contrast to 
each other; one begins at the top, the other at the bottom. 
Perhaps, then, they meet. And, in fact, a profounder inquiry 
shows that both schools are following the Kantian pro- 
gramme. They both have a deep sympathy with the Middle 
Age and on the whole with the mental life of earlier times. 
They are discontented with, and have even an aversion to, 
the mere negative criticism and intellectual pride of the eigh- 
teenth century, and look forward to a time when affirmative 
belief and critical reflection, common faith and individual lib- 
erty, shall no longer stand as enemies to each other. They 
look upon the present age as an age of transition and confu- 
sion, as an age of imperfect beginnings. Curiously enough, 
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the romanticists are more disposed than the positivists to 
accept the existing order of things. 

In Fichte’s “Grundzuge des gegenwartigen Zeitalters” 
(1806) the theory of the three stages found, perhaps, its clear- 
est and most powerful expression. After the period of in- 
stinct and authority there comes, says Fichte, a time which 
may be called a period of barren liberty—the Auf- und Aus- 
klarung period. Rejoicing in enlightenment and criticism it 
proudly turns from the darkness of the past. Negation and 
egoism rule. But the thinker looks for a new time when a 
deeper science and a higher art shall lead to a new view of life 
that will give all mental needs—feeling as well as thought— 
their full satisfaction. 

Contemporary with Fichte, Saint-Simon in France desig- 
nated the eighteenth century as a critical, revolutionary period, 
which would be followed by a constructive period. His dis- 
ciples generalized his observation and found constructive and 
critical periods reappearing at various epochs in the historical 
development of mankind. Aconstructive period is character- 
ized by firmness and concentration of thought and faith, and 
spiritual fellowship. In the critical epochs, on the other hand, 
doubt and antagonism hold sway at the cost of faith and fel- 
lowship. Fichte was influenced by Kant and through him by 
Rousseau ; but Saint-Simon appears to have reached his con- 
clusions through reflection on the development of industry 
and science. Lessing’s paper on “The Education of the 
Human Race” had no little influence on the further develop- 
ment of the ideas of Saint-Simon through his disciples. 

It would carry us too far to point out all the distinct forms 
in which the same great idea appears in the different romantic 
and positive philosophers. Only a few traits will be given. 
The threefold division made by Hegel and his whole dialec- 
tical method are, in truth, based upon a schematizing of the 
law of the three stages. As we know from papers produced 
in Hegel’s youth his philosophical system was based on a 
study of the history of culture and religion. Happy are those 
times, says Hegel, in which there is faith in the source and 
centre of existence, and in which all men are united by a com- 
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mon conception of life. The individual is then not isolated 
from his fellow-men by subjective criticism, nor is there dis- 
cordance in his soul. But it was Hegel’s conviction that the 
substance of the old faith and of the old order of things could 
be conserved by means of criticism, and he thought he had 
proved this in his own philosophy. Schleiermacher was more 
critical than Hegel. Yet he believed he was able to show the 
same internal experiences as those from which the essentials 
of the old faith had been evolved. Neither of these two 
thinkers would concede that they had altered the old modes 
of thought in accordance with their own needs. Hence, they 
may be called romanticists: they believed that they were 
living over again the life of the past. 

As to positivism we have only to mention the theory of 
Auguste Comte, which makes human development take place 
in three stages: the theological, the metaphysical, and the 
positive. The metaphysical stage is wholly negative and crit- 
ical ; it is a period of dissolution, corresponding to Fichte’s 
“period of liberty,” to Saint-Simon’s “critical period,” and to 
Hegel’s “ unhappy times,” or period of isolated subjectivism. 
According to Comte, the positive and the theological stages 
are kindred; they both have a conception of totality, and in 
both the individual and the totality are connected in a vital 
and organic way. John Stuart Mill, Herbert Spencer, Schel- 
ling, and Eugene Dihring have expressed similar ideas. Car- 
lyle is impressed with the thought that we live in one of the 
most unhappy periods of history, the period of criticism and 
mechanism. But he is none the less convinced that the old 
eternal powers still live, although he regards the romantic, 
speculative, attempt to revive the old forms as an attempt to 
hide one’s head like an ostrich, to avoid seeing things as they 
are. He is convinced, moreover, that the Phcenix does not 
die on the funeral pile but still lives, although we do not 
hear the stroke of its wings. He has faith in the law of the 
three stages; he believes in the third kingdom. 

The romanticists, as we have already said, are more dis- 
posed to believe in the identity of the old and new forms. 
The positivists are disposed to conceive the relation of the old 
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to the new as a relation of equivalents. The romanticists are 
therefore more conservative than the positivists; but both 
believe in continuous evolution. The age of enlightenment 
and revolution depicted the Middle Age as mere darkness 
and barbarity. The romanticists and positivists, on the other 
hand, acknowledge its great importance as an organic period. 
The era of reaction in the nineteenth century depicted the era 
of eniightenment and revolution as dominated by intellectual 
pride, bewilderment, and negation ; yet the necessity of such 
critical periods is acknowledged by both romanticists and 
positivists. 


III. 


Now, this agreement of the two schools, one may say, is of 
no great importance, if they disagree about the nature of the 
third stage, the “third kingdom.” As to this there is a 
decided contrast. But is the doctrine of the three stages 
acknowledged by all? Are there not those who on this 
point side neither with the romanticists nor with the posi- 
tivists, but believe rather that no third stage is wanted, and 
that, even if wanted, it cannot possibly come? 

I shall endeavor to answer these objections, beginning with 
the second. 

While a comparative consideration of the two chief ten- 
dencies of thought of the last century has shown a greater 
agreement than could be expected with respect to a problem of 
such importance as the one we have contemplated, yet there 
is another feature which presses itself upon us when we look 
at the mental development of our own century. I refer to 
the sharpening of the contrast between creeds. Not content 
with the acknowledgment and sympathy which both posi- 
tivism and romanticism display for the old faith and the old 
order of things, the system that rests on authority develops 
with ever greater consistency and absoluteness into even more 
extreme forms. Intermediate stages are crushed out. In the 
Catholic Church Gallicanism has disappeared, Papal infalli- 
bility is proclaimed, and every kind of philosophizing that 
does not follow in the footsteps of Thomas Aquinas is re- 
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jected. And as Catholic theology goes back to the thirteenth 
century so Protestant theology turns back to the seventeenth. 
Surely, the adherents of such a theology feel no need of a 
third kingdom. To them only one thing is needed—that 
which entered history once for all, and the non-acceptance of 
which, they think, causes all the distress and disturbance of 
the time! From that stand-point they look down with com- 
passion upon the poor philosophers who torment themselves 
with speculation about the possibility of the persistence of 
mental life, just as those who stand on the shore look with pity 
at the shipwrecked sailors struggling with the waves. On the 
other hand there are some who believe that the renaissance 
and the revolution started a process of dissolution that cannot 
be checked. They perhaps rejoice at this dissolution, look- 
ing upon it as a higher and healthier process than that of 
evolution. Criticism and negation often destroy the power 
and the desire for positive life; they kill enthusiasm and 
mental fellowship. Thus, some do not care for a third king- 
dom, or if they care for it they do not regard its coming as 
within the range of possibility. Weary of mind, instead of 
striving forward, they are much more disposed to throw them- 
selves into the arms of the old faith. 

Though these sharp contrasts in the mental world are un- 
deniable, we must not forget the law of transmutation and 
metamorphosis. Although old forms and traditions are re- 
established, does not a closer examination show that essen- 
tial changes have taken place in the attitude of men toward 
their creeds? It is very doubtful whether the Christianity of 
our time, even in its most absolute form, is the same as original 
Christianity. Thinkers of such different types, as Schopen- 
hauer, Feuerbach, and Kierkegaard, deny that modern Chris- 
tendom has the same practical conception of life as primitive 
Christianity. One must be quite blind to what is essential in 
every practical view of life who does not concede that here at 
any rate rises a great problem,—the same problem, or a special 
form of it, which we are considering in this paper. 

The sceptical and cultivated are too apt to confound the 
old system with the forces that worked to produce it. Their 
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criticisms hit only the finished system, not the great underly- 
ing forces which established it. Experience alone can show 
whether these forces would still live and work if the forms 
and methods of their application were essentially altered. The 
sceptic himself becomes a dogmatist if he denies a priori the 
new possibilities. Some forces are only known when we make 
use of them. As the dogmatist does not see the metamor- 
phosis which has taken place during recent centuries, so the 
sceptic fails to see the metamorphosis which is still going on, 
a metamorphosis which makes each new period of criticism 
assume a different character than formerly. There is an es- 
sential and characteristic difference between Feuerbach and 
Voltaire in their relation to religion. Transmutation and coa- 
lescence of motives is the great household remedy of history 
in the domain of religious and social evolution. 

As to the special nature of the third kingdom, or the new 
organic period, it is no wonder that there is a very great differ- 
ence of ideas. A formulation of the creed or social order of 
the future is impossible. Its general features which we may 
indicate,—namely, the union of concentrated force and wide 
diversity, of firm faith and free criticism, of social organization 
and individual liberty,—even these are not sufficient to con- 
struct it. Indeed, constant metamorphoses exclude the possi- 
bility of forming beforehand an idea of the structure of the 
life of the future. 

It is a misunderstanding of the province of philosophy to 
believe that it is a part of its task to undertake such a formu- 
lation. Philosophy is scientific self-knowledge, and as such its 
task is to make clear how we stand in relation to our own 
mental life, whether the forms of life harmonize with the stage 
we have reached, and what forces have produced these forms 
and this particular stage. If the philosopher can contribute 
to the solution of this problem, he ought to be content. He 
sympathizes with the disquiet of the sceptic in so far as it 
comes from real research, and with the conservatism of the dog- 
matist, in so far as he is really preserving something valu- 
able. 

My purpose in this paper has only been to point out a prob- 
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lem, not to give a definite solution. But after setting forth 
a problem there is to be considered the spirit in which and 
the method by which we must work, and I shall attempt to 
state the points which seem to me most essential in this 
respect. 

If we acknowledge the problem, we must admit also what 
may be called the principle of equivalents,—namely, that 
whatever has filled an essential place in mental life cannot 
drop out without compensation. Mere criticism cannot be 
the last word if life is to go on. It is the task of philosophy 
to inquire whether new forms are ready to take the place of 
those whose efficiency is decreasing and to discover that which 
at any given time gives to mental life its force and value. 
This task, as we have seen, is much more difficult than the 
corresponding one in the physical domain. But it is a task 
which cannot be set aside if we wish to understand our life 
and to help its further progress. We understand a personality 
only when we see from whence it draws its nourishment and 
how it uses it, just as we understand an organism only when 
we follow the process of metabasis or the taking in of ele- 
ments from without to their manifold uses in the organism. 
We are still dwelling in psychology on the theory of per- 
sonality, the conditions of its existence, its growth, and its 
healthful condition. Romanticism has often contented itself 
with conceiving personality in the abstract and setting it up 
as its object of contemplation, as Plato did his “idea.” Posi- 
tivism, on the other hand, endeavors to discover the laws and 
conditions of personality. By means of experiment and self- 
observation, by availing itself of physiological and sociologi- 
cal science, it seeks that which holds together the conscious 
life of the individual and that which connects the life of the 
individual with the life of the race. Positivist research, in- 
stead of undermining the idea of personality, on the contrary 
strengthens its value and application in showing its fixed laws, 
conditions, and limits. The fear or contempt of the romanti- 
cists for a mechanical order as the frame or foundation of all 
that persists and has efficiency in the real world, is one of the 
greatest hinderances to mental progress. It is in itself un- 
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belief to suppose that the value of mental life is disparaged by 
being subject to law and order. A confident faith in the idea 
of personality creates a belief that its value is not dependent 
on the existence of old forms, and also an eagerness to ex- 
amine the orderly process by which it passes from one form 
to another. This belongs to psychological and ethical re- 
search. To this goal the positivist turns his attention when 
he wishes to escape from the confusion brought about by the 
difficulties of his special researches. It is an ideal, and every 
ideal is unattainable in a mathematical sense. By real efforts 
we may reach an approximation, but it is always only a few 
more decimals that can be determined. 

In our effort to lay the foundation of a philosophy of per- 
sonality, which shall draw a clear distinction between what is 
real and what is false in affirmations and negations, and which 
shall discover the true forms of the “ organic” and the “ criti- 
cal” and separate them from false substitutes and misleading 
features, one thing should be remembered: there is such a 
vast difference between men that they require very different 
kinds of nourishment and value different things very differ- 
ently. Only that which agrees with the individual person- 
ality gives real nutrition. If truth is to be personal truth to 
every individual, one common external expression of it is 
impossible. The mark of truth for any one is, as a Danish 
thinker * has said, that it is produced anew by the individual 
himself: “ No manifestation of life is true, unless the indi- 
vidual is exerting his own powers.” No excuse is necessary 
for the individual differences that cause each to shape truth 
his own way. As energy of life in the individual is shown by 
the richness of thought and motive which concentrates about 
his leading aims, so the energy of the life of the race is mani- 
fested by the number of persons born with strongly marked 
individualities, each one taking ‘life and the world as his 
nature requires. “Critical” periods in history occur when a 
preceding “organic” order of things becomes too fixed or 
narrow—when the horizon ought to be widened and new 
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experiences and new points of view attained. The future of 
the race can only be saved then through individual variations. 
Each variation means a possibility of new experiences, new 
views, and new discoveries by which the existing life may be 
benefited. A few years after the middle of this century, two 
books appeared by two of the greatest English thinkers of the 
century, each of which—from its own point of view—cham- 
pioned the cause of individuality. These books were “On 
Liberty,” by John Stuart Mill, and “ The Origin of Species,” 
by Charles Darwin. Mill plead the cause of individual liberty 
because it was desirable to have as many original centres of 
mental development as possible; and Darwin pointed out in- 
dividual variation in animals and plants as the condition of the 
evolution of new forms. If we in our day often see individu- 
ality assert itself in too forced a manner; if, for instance, in 
literature strange characters and strange situations are pre- 
sented from choice,—this is a sign of a new awakening sense, 
which, while it may have some unsound views, can only be 
properly developed and disciplined in the school of life and 
experience. Not by external moralizing, but by confidence 
in the power of each personality to discover its own laws and 
to work itself out of each crisis of negation and doubt into a 
new organic stage,—and by keeping our eyes fixed on the 
great ideals,—shall we succeed, through the ordeal of criti- 
cism and apparent dissolution, in preserving the real values of 
life. 

Our age presents in the world of thought a picture of 
motley confusion. Some will at any price conserve the old 
order of things; others, with a light heart, give it up without 
feeling the want of a new order. Others, again, are mourning 
because the old times are gone, hoping nothing from the new; 
and still others have a new complete programme to offer, and 
are demanding with impatience that the old shall make way 
for it. The task of the philosopher is to examine the force 
and value of both the old and the new, and then, perhaps, 
through his elucidations; and through the faith in the possi- 
bilities of life which he can strengthen, he may make a con- 
tribution to the work of the times. Wéith Dr. Faust, he is en- 
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couraged by the thought: “Die Geisterwelt ist nicht ver- 
schlossen [” Neither the old dogmas nor the new doubts are 
able to bar it against us. 

Haratp Horrpine. 


UNIVERSITY OF COPENHAGEN, 
DENMARK. 





THE MORALITY THAT IS. 


THERE was published some time since (on the principle 
that half an article is better than a whole one) a paper with 
the title, “The Morality that Ought to Be.” * It was a little 
criticism on the Rationalist endeavor to find a sufficient basis 
for morals in right reason—a little effort to see “as in itself it 
really is” the system of morality sought for by those who do 
not regard possession of the field asa sufficient title in an 
ethical code to one’s obedience, but propose to inquire, not 
what is the ideal of conduct tacitly implied in the “moral 
injunctions” in force about one in Society, but what is she 
ideal of conduct—the beau ideal—of all the beautiful impos- 
sible ideals the dest. And the argument went on to show 
that there are at least as many such ideals, and as many such 
systems, each in the eye of reason the equal of any of the 
rest, as there are persons capable of giving in allegiance to 
them, and that the obligation one is under in respect to such 
ideals and systems is precisely on a par with the obligation 
one is under in respect to Logic or Hygiene, or any other 
practical science—a conditional obligation namely—the ob- 
ligation, zf one choose the end, to choose the means, the obli- 
gation not to fumble, simply—the obligation, when one has 
chosen what one wants to do, to do it intelligently, to use 
one’s common sense. 

But side by side with these “ systems of morality,” so-called 
by the extreme Rationalists, with their beautiful impossible 
ideals of which one may or may not feel the seductive charm, 
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there subsists also the ethical code in force about one, the ethical 
code of the Society in which one lives, the inevitable, actual mo- 
rality, the Morality that Is, with zs ideal; and though this 
ideal be not perhaps in any eminent degree either beautiful 
or impossible, it is still a matter of intelligent interest, (the 
contrary is by extreme Rationalists too often implied), to 
know what this ideal really is, and what is really the nature of 
one’s obligation to obey the “system of morality” subsidiary 
to it. And here also (“ without prejudice” to any alternative 
hypothesis) it is proposed to assume a Rationalist theory of 
the Morality that Is—the theory, at least, that the Morality 
that Is is of naturalistic origin. 

When one lives with other people, (it is really necessary to 
make up to the point in question from a respectful distance 
—the position is not one that can be carried incontinently by 
assault), one’s conduct helps and hinders them in various 
ways in the attainment of their ends. They take means—it 
would be strange if they did not!—to make one practise the 
acts which help them and to refrain from the acts which do 
the opposite. These means are, of course, nothing else than 
their power to forward or to hinder one in the pursuit of one’s 
own aims—their power, speaking broadly, to reward or pun- 
ish one. If one does not lend oneself to their purposes, if 
one sacrifices their aims to one’s own, they show their disap- 
pointment by wreaking vengeance on one. Whether the pun- 
ishment will in the long run attain its object, whether it will 
in any given community prove effective in pretty generally 
deterring one from the kind of act at which it is aimed, will 
depend in a great measure on what kind of act it is. If, (as 
has always been the case in every cluster of men yet known), 
some ends are commonly pursued in that community with 
more energy or desperation than others, and if the act is of a 
kind that ministers to the most cherished ends of those who 
perform it and interferes at most with some of the merely 
minor ends of other people—if it is a “life and death mat- 
ter,” so to speak, with the agents, and an annoyance of no 
great moment to the other people, then the efforts of the latter 
to suppress it will in most cases be met with such vigorous 
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and prolonged resistance that coercion will be felt to “be 
more trouble than it is worth;” in especial, if the number of 
those interested in suppressing the line of conduct in question 
does not greatly preponderate over that of those who are in- 
terested in practising it. If, however, one party does greatly 
outnumber the other, and has at stake interests not much (if 
at all) less cherished, it will generally have its own way, so 
far as that way can be accomplished by the quantity and quality 
of reward and punishment whichvit feels it “ worth while” to 
set in operation. These are the two constant factors upon 
which it depends whether a certain kind of act will in the 
long run be generally put down in a given community: the 
greatness of the interest that the agents (and those who 
benefit with them) feel themselves to have in its performance 
as compared with the greatness of the interest that “ other 
people” feel themselves to have in its suppression; and the 
number of the agents (and those who benefit with them) as 
compared with the number of the “ other people.” 

To deal with these two factors in an exact way is not pos- 
sible. One cannot say precisely how many people animated 
by some certain end will on the average be a match for a 
given number of people animated by another certain end. 
What one can say is that, other things equal, those who are 
“dead in earnest,” or who are greater in number, will win. 
A number of men dead in earnest are, other things equal, 
more than a match for a somewhat greater number of men 
who are less in earnest, but are not a match for an indefinitely 
greater number. In the majority of cases a line of conduct 
will be suppressed which does to a community more harm 
than good, in the sense that it gratifies aims which are in that 
place less pertinaciously pursued, or pursued by fewer people 
than those aims which it thwarts. This is the only measure 
of benefit or damage that Society recognizes—I don’t mean, 
of course, in words, in public speeches, in the public prints, 
but in effect: the good that a thing does one is measured 
by the force one is prepared to bring to its accomplishment ; 
the harm that a thing does to other people is measured by 
the force that they will put forth to suppress it. This being 
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the case, a man will in the majority of cases be compelled to 
refrain from those acts which do him less “ good” than they do 
other people “ harm,” and be compelled to practise those acts 
which do him less harm than they do other people good; the 
interest of those who benefit or suffer with the agent being 
reckoned in with his interest. 

Now, people are susceptible of education (Zout s’apprend, 
says the French sage, méme /a vertu); people learn in the 
course of time not to try to make each other do what they 
cannot succeed in making them do, and not to try themselves 
to do what will not be permitted; a man learns to do what 
he has been punished, or has seen others punished, for not 
doing, and learns not to do what he has been punished, or 
has seen others punished, for doing. He comes to do with a 
sense of uprightness and of social good-standing what he 
feels he will be approved for doing, and to shrink back from, 
or to do in guilt and secrecy, what he feels will be met by 
punishment. If he has himself suffered from a certain line 
of conduct on the part of other people, or has observed others 
suffer from it, and if on either account he fears in the future 
himself to suffer from it, he will (independently of friendship 
for those he helps, or of enmity to those he is damaging) be 
predisposed to give aid and comfort to any movement of his 
fellows aiming to make an example of one who has offended 
in that way. With the lapse of time, that is to say, and the 
accumulation of experience, the members of a community 
become in a measure obedient to the general will; the com- 
munity itself learns to act within bounds and to act in a 
measure as a unit. It becomes, generally speaking, the cus- 
tom for the individual member of a community to refrain 
from lines of conduct which harm “ other people’”—the “ com- 
munity”—more than they benefit the agent and those whose 
interests are bound up with his; it becomes, generally speak- 
ing, the custom for the individual member to force himself 
to practise lines of conduct which benefit “ other people” more 
than they harm the agent and those whose interests are bound 
up with his. It becomes also the custom for the community 
as a whole to unite in condemning, and if need be in punish- 
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ing, whoever does not conform to these customs. The indi- 
vidual learns to anticipate the community’s judgment in his 
own case, and to judge himself according to the same stand- 
ards by which 7# has long since judged both himself and 
others—he learns to judge himself according to the same 
standards by which he has himself long since judged others; 
for as James Mill remarked, (in the “ Fragment on Mackintosh” 
—a book in manner at the farthest remove from urbanity, from 
“sweetness,” but filled to overflowmg with “ light”), the judg- 
ment that somebody else’s conduct is right or wrong is 
psychologically prior to the judgment that one’s own conduct 
is SO. 

It is, in effect, in the nature of things, that if people live 
together at all, certain kinds of conduct will come to be 
marked for repression, and certain other kinds for encourage- 
ment, by social disapprobation and, perhaps, by still severer 
kinds of punishment. The ground of this distinction lies in 
the incompatibility of the aims of different people. Certain 
acts which it is to the advantage of other people that one 
should practise or forbear, one practises or forbears already 
in the pursuit of'one’s own aims. To mark such acts for 
artificial regulation by Society would be a bit of elaborate 
folly; they are perfectly “regulated” already. It is only 
when a certain line of conduct is repugnant to one, that one 
needs be forced to take up with it. It is only when it is more 
to the advantage of the community as a whole than it is to 
the disadvantage of the agent—it is only when it does the 
community more “good” than it does the agent “ harm” (in 
the sense explained in the second preceding paragraph), that 
he can be forced to take up with it. And one can be forced, 
too, only in respect to one’s voluntary conduct, and in that 
only to the extent that its consequences are deliberately in- 
curred—are intended. It would be fruitless to punish one 
for a congenital squint, or for a sallow complexion, or for 
anything else that one cannot help, or for the results of con- 
duct in itself indifferent that did not turn out as one intended. 
The utmost that can be done with people is to make them 
mean to do thus and so. 
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Society, that is to say, (it is the merest commonplace), is an 
organism just as truly as a human being is. When people 
live together, each strives to gain his own ends, but he is not 
permitted to do so uninfluenced. His conduct is modified in 
a thousand ways by the proximity of his fellows. His own 
desires constitute but one factor in shaping his activity; the 
other factor is constituted by the desires of those about him. 
Individual conduct ceases in a sense to exist except as an ab- 
straction ; all conduct becomes in a sense social ; and the ideal 
of activity on the part of Society is to fulfil all the desires 
of all the associates. In practice, however, something less 
than this has of necessity to be put up with, the desires of 
different associates being incompatible ; when, therefore, some 
one has to be sacrificed, Society sacrifices the weak to the 
strong. Other things equal, (I said it a moment since), the 
many prevail over the few and the vitally interested over the 
feebly interested, and the many prevail not because they are 
many, but because they are strong, and the vitally interested 
prevail not because they are vitally interested, but because 
they are invincible. Society, when all is said, is but a 
“state of nature,” in which individuals have learned to act 
together. The right of the strong arm is disguised simply, 
not abolished. When a man has to sacrifice all but one of a 
number of objects of desire, he retains the one which he 
values most: if these terms may be employed with reference 
to Society, we may say, that Society also recognizes the “ satis- 
faction of desire” as the ultimate good, but that the measure 
of goodness is not the quantity or quality of the given satis- 
faction, but the powers which that satisfaction has at its com- 
mand. Every object exerts a certain sway over the person 
who desires it: so long as the influence is held in check by 
other desires belonging to the same individual, so long as the 
object in question is not pursued, it is from the stand-point of 
Society but theoretically “good”; Society has found itself 
under no practical necessity of providing a means of esti- 
mating the relative worth of merely contemplated objects of 
desire, and has not done so. But the instant that one pursues 
an object, then Society measures its worth by the relation 
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which the power put into its service bears to the power 
likely to be exerted against it. The desires of a man are, in 
the estimation of Society, (judging always not by what Society 
says, but by what it does), of more importance than those of 
a woman ; the desires of a strong man are of more importance 
than those of a weak man; those of an energetic man of more 
importance than those of a dawdler; those of a rich man or a 
noble of more importance than those of a poor man or a com- 
moner. If a man gains in power,eall his objects are, from the 
stand-point of Society, increased in value; more objects of 
other people will have to be sacrificed before his objects are. 
Two objects are better than one, whether they belong to the 
same person or to different persons; it is harder for Society 
to make one person sacrifice two objects than either of them 
alone, and harder to make two persons sacrifice an object apiece 
than to make either of them separately do so. The princi- 
ple of selection that Society inevitably goes upon is that might 
makes right, and the Morality that Is, consists simply in the 
formulation of Society’s practice in this particular. 

Wrong conduct is that by which the agent intends to 
“profit himself,” and those with whom he identifies himself, 
at the expense of Society; right conduct is that by which the 
agent intends to sacrifice himself, and those with whom he 
identifies himself, for the sake of Society; meaning by Society 
(“ God,” said Napoleon, “ is always on the side of the biggest 
battalions”) the biggest, or at least the most effective, battal- 
ions—the “majority” that “ rules,” or the indomitable incensed 
minority who will not be ruled. Social interference and ad- 
justment apart, a man tends naturally to profit by the wrong 
he does and to suffer by the right—tends naturally to profit 
by the right that other people do and to suffer by the wrong. 
The moral code at any given time and place in force (speaking 
always as a Rationalist)—the Morality that Is—is the sacrifice 
of the weak to the strong reduced to a system. This is its 
beautiful, impossible ideal.* 





* We have seen that the individual is an organism, and that Society is an or- 
ganism, and that these two facts cut a figure in Ethics. Modern science has 
shown (let us at least assume that it has shown) that the universe, too, is an or- 
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In strictness and the punctilious observance of the etiquette 
of proof, one ought here to show forth the comfort given the 
above account of the Morality that Is (in especial when due 
allowance is made for differences of tradition, information, and 
intelligence), by the more or less explicitly recognized assump- 
tions in the casuistry of various peoples and times. But the 
present undertaking is rather expository than demonstrative— 
it binds one to making one’s best bow to the logical points of 
the case one after the other as they arise rather than to treat- 
ing them to a more extended hospitality. Assuming in the 
present instance, then, that this much has been done—assuming 
that the essential points of a Rationalist account of the Mo- 
rality that Is have been passed in review, and that we have 
ascertained according to that account its beautiful impos- 





ganism, a unit; and it might appear that this fact also cuts a figure in Ethics. 
If the universe, like the Society, were a mass of intelligent striving units, each 
pursuing its own ends, so that the actual state of things at any time would be the 
expression of the activities of all the individuals, then plainly it would cut a figure. 
Each of the features of one’s environment might be regarded as so many dumb 
commands to adapt one’s self to it on penalty of extinction. And what, after 
all, the Rationalist may ask, is the universe but this? Wherein is it marked off 
from the Society? In that its units are not intelligent, nor ‘‘ end-pursuing,” nor 
conscious? What difference does that make—on the hypothesis (which is, per- 
haps, the dominant hypothesis) of determinism? If the reactions of a conscious 
being are predetermined, are as purely a matter of cause and effect as those of an 
unconscious being, I cannot see that it makes any difference. If consciousness is 
not a wheel in the machine, is a “ musical accompaniment simply,” its presence 
or absence is not essential. One receives the law from blindly driven puppets, 
equally in the case of Society and of the universe at large. Inanimate nature 
may be said to propound and enforce a code of conduct quite as justly as Society 
may be said todo so. But a distinction must be marked. Society directs itself 
to intentions ; “* Nature’’ does not. ‘ Nature’? makes no allowance for “ good in- 
tentions;” her business is with acts simply. On this depends the difference in 
the limits of the two codes. Nothing which is not capable of an intention can 
commit a social wrong. Many things not capable of an intention may commit a 
natural wrong. The point of limitation in the latter case depends not on inten- 
tion but on educability. So long as a thing is educable, whether it is conscious 
or not, so long as under given circumstances it will repeat an action which 
turned out one way, and will not repeat if it turned out the opposite way, so 
long some analogy exists to the relations an individual bears to the moral code 
of his Society. Beyond that point the analogy ceases. It had already come to 
be extremely tenuous. 
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sible ideal—what then is the nature of the injunctions of that 
morality ?—and what the nature of one’s obligation to obey 
them? 

To answer these questions, it will be convenient to fall back 
on the familiar distinction between sciences whose controlling 
object is knowledge—theoretical sciences—and sciences such 
as Hygiene and Logic, and “practical” sciences generally, 
whose controlling object is the application of knowledge to 
some branch of affairs. Ethics clearly, viewed as the theory of 
the Morality that Is, may be ranked among practical sciences, 
But the injunctions of morality do not hold the same place 
in Ethics so conceived, that the precepts of health do in 
Hygiene, and that the precepts of morality hold in the Mo- 
rality that Ought to Be—the Morality of Conscience. The 
difference will appear upon one’s asking: “Why not? Why 
not breathe impure air? Why not disregard the scruples of 
one’s conscience?” The reply is that if one is not going in 
for health or for conscientiousness, there is no reason why 
not. But that if one is going in for either of these things, then 
the reason why not is plain: one is sacrificing one’s own object ; 
one has chosen the end, and these are the means—not to take 
the means is to sacrificethe end. The appeal is to one of the ulti- 
mate aims of the individual addressed. At first sight it might 
seem that there is nothing more than this in a moral injunction 
issued by Society ; and for the man who has had the current 
morality drilled into him, so that it sits upon him easily, 
doubtless this is true. The injunctions of that morality have 
become his second nature; he would not be comfortable in 
violating them; he would not violate them if he were per- 
mitted to do so. It is no sacrifice for him to follow current 
morals; they have become his conscience, and he is conscien- 
tious from habit. But if all men were of this stripe, the Mo- 
rality that Is would never have arisen. If all men were will- 
ing to do right and refrain from doing wrong, in the sense of 
those words given above, the distinction of acts into those 
which must be encouraged and those which must be repressed 
by punishment, would (on any Rationalist hypothesis) never 
have arisen. The very soil in which alone a moral code, such 
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as we are now considering, can grow is an zmmoral com- 
munity. It is the very essence of a moral injunction of social 
origin that a number of those to whom it is addressed will 
find it irksome. Why not disobey it then? Doubtless, in an 
already articulate Society, because disobedience will be visited 
by punishment, and obedience gifted with the fruits of fair 
fame. The appeal is still to some ultimate end of the agent. 
But there is more in the injunctions laid on us by Society 
than this. The gist of this moral code is not, “ Be virtuous 
and you will be happy,” but “ Be virtuous in any case.” Its 
injunction to be honest does not amount to “ Honesty is the 
best policy.” The limits of the rule are not “ Be honest only 
so far as is necessary to escape punishment and maintain a 
good name,” but “ Be honest at no matter what sacrifice to 
yourself.” The rule against stealing does not bear the same 
relation to the agent that the rule against breathing impure 
air does; it is not addressed to the realization of his aims, but 
to the realization of the aims of Society. The Society and 
not the individual is the ethical unit—that has been the im- 
plication throughout, from the beginning of the exposition. 
A Society has ends in essentially the same sense that the in- 
dividual members of it have—things towards which it strives 
as ultimates, using means to attain them. In any community 
that zs a community and not a crowd simply, there are the in- 
dividuals and their several activities, that of each individual 
directed to the realization of his own especial ends ; and there 
is the Society and z¢s activities, directed to the realization of 
its especial ends—which are quite different from the ends of 
any individual, being the ends of the many as against the few 
and of the energetic as against the lethargic. The means 
which Society employs are social institutions, of which social 
“morals” (the Morality that Is) constitute one. Ethics, as the 
theory of social morals, defines their function, ascertains the 
source and limit of their power and the principle of their 
operation. Well, the function of social morals—the purpose 
of this particular device for helping Society in the attainment 
of its ends—is to force the individual members of Society to 
forgo their personal aims to such extent as may be necessary 
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for the more complete realization of Society’s aims,—to enforce 
what is “ right” and suppress what is “wrong.” Just as from 
the truth, then, that to breathe impure air is not conducive to 
health, there issues for the individual desirous of health the 
precept, not to breathe impure air, so from the truth that 
something—stealing, we will suppose—is contrary to the sup- 
posed interests of Society—of the biggest or at least the most 
effective “battalions’—there issues for Soctety the precept: 
“Suppress stealing and enforce honesty.” Just as, if the in- 
dividual ask why he should not breathe impure air, the reply 
is that he will sacrifice his own ultimate ends if he does, so if 
it be asked on the part of Society why Society should not 
allow stealing, the reply is that it will sacrifice some of its ulti- 
mate ends if it does. Practical sciences of the stamp of 
Hygiene address their precepts to the individual. But there 
are practical sciences of the stamp of Social Ethics and Poli- 
tics which address their precepts to the Society. And here 
the confusion comes in: when a truth about the individual has 
been discovered, it results in a precept addressed to the indi- 
vidual, and there’s the end of it. But with Society the precept, 
“Suppress stealing and enforce honesty,” is only the begin- 
ning. A second precept resulting from the first, or rather a 
command, a categorical imperative, resulting from it, must be 
issued from the Society to the individual—the command 
namely: “ Thou shalt not steal.” Or, more truly, the action 
of Society based on the precept to suppress stealing would, if 
formulated, take the style of a categorical imperative: “ Thou 
shalt not steal.” All the rules of the Morality that Is, the 
items in its code, are of this kind. Social morals are not ad- 
visory as Hygiene is; they are coercive. Well, then, when 
one demands, “ Why not steal?” and when to your answer, 
that stealing is wrong, one rejoins, “ What is that to me?” the 
reply is that primarily it is nothing to him, or rather, that 
primarily it is to his interest to do wrong, and that he will 
sacrifice his own ultimate ends by doing right; but that the 
Society in which he lives is primarily interested in putting 
stealing down, and that therefore he has indirectly a double 
interest in not stealing; one as a member of that Society, and 
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one as an individual within the scope of social seizure and 
punishment. In effect the true scientific analogue of “ Breathe 
fresh air” is not the command, “ Thou shalt not steal,” ad- 
dressed to the individual, but the precept, “ Suppress stealing 
and enforce honesty,” addressed to the Society. And just as 
the whole authority of the personal precept lies in the hold 
that the ultimate aim, to the realization of which it is directed, 
may have over the given individual, so the whole authority 
of the social precept to suppress stealing and enforce honesty 
lies in the hold that the ultimate social end in question (the 
security of property) has over the given Society—a hold 
which, in a great commercial country like Great Britain, is very 
strong, and in some others very weak. 

If this reasoning is correct, it follows (speaking always as 
a Rationalist) that there are as many independent “ Moralities 
that Are,” with their respective beautiful impossible ideals, as 
there are Societies. There is no more reason for confounding 
the moral institutions of one Society with those of another, 
than the political institutions. And the word Society must 
not be taken as a synonym for nations. There was nothing 
in the argument to imply that its conclusions do not hold 
good of any but such great and permanent organizations. 
They hold good of any organization. No matter what the 
Society is, whether it is a whist-party, or a camping-party 
that is to last a week, or a band of robbers, or one of the 
great national associations that we call, par excellence, Societies, 
the individual always takes part for some end of his own; he 
is always to gain this by doing something by which the rest 
benefit as directly as he does himself; there is always more 
or less opportunity to shirk this task, or to gain the end he 
has in view more easily, or to gain some other end that he 
holds preferable, by sacrificing the other members ; and against 
every form of this shirking or this sacrifice there is always a 
more or less explicit prohibition running from the Society to 
the individual and sanctioned by the power of the Society (of 
the biggest, or at least the most effective, battalions) for good 
and evil over that individual’s aims. These prohibitions, from 
whatever Society they come, constitute its current moral code, 
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its “ Morality that Is,” no matter whether its membership be 
three, or thirty, or thirty million; no matter whether its object 
be amusement, or robbery, or murder, or the costermonger 
joys of trade. To restrict this name to the prohibitions of 
merely one kind of Society is entirely arbitrary; properly 
speaking, there are as many moral codes of the social sort— 
as many “ Moralities that Are’”—as there are ethical units— 
as there are Societies. 

The logical outcome of all this (and surely from an outcome 
that is logical the Rationalist may not shrink) is not obscure: 
there is almost nothing, from the stand-point of the Morality 
that Is, or rather from the stand-point of the Moralities that 
Are, that is not at once both right and wrong. Was it right 
to assist Robin Hood and Little John in highway robbery? to 
conceal their exploits if they came to one’s knowledge? to 
help the outlaws escape pursuit and capture, or baffle prosecu- 
tion? Yes and no: it was right from the point of view of 
Robin and his merry men, it was wrong from the point of 
view of England. And between these parties there can, in 
logic, be no decision. There is no call for a decision, the two 
propositions do not conflict; one may with flawless logic 
assent to both of them. The one assertion is that highway 
robbery and helping highway robbers tended to affect the 
English commonwealth in such and such ways; and so it did. 
The other assertion is that highway robbery and helping high- 
way robbers tended to affect the robber band in such and such 
contrasted ways; and so it did. The same act may work one 
effect on one Society and an opposite effect on another. One 
may show by appeals to certain systems of the Morality that 
Ought to Be—of the Morality of Beau-Ideals and Individual 
Proclivities—that highway robbery is wrong, and that Society 
has a paramount right to suppress it; but so long as one con- 
fines one’s self to the Moralities that Are, one can show that 
highway robbery is right in just as high a sense as one can 
show that it is wrong. Society’s claim to put it down is based 
not on superior right, but on superior power. Society may 
convict the robbers judicially, but not logically. She may say, 
“I will apprehend and punish you if you do not do precisely 
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as I wish,” but she cannot justify so doing, except by begging 
the question. She can show that robbery is wrong in the 
sense that it damages her; the robbers can show that it is 
right in the sense that it benefits them. As these two propo- 
sitions are not contradictory, one cannot disprove one of them 
by proving the other. It may be said that the people damaged 
by robbery are many, and the people benefited by it few; and 
if both sets of people belonged to the same Society this would 
be to the point. But as they belong to different Societies, this 
is not to the point. The right of a big Society, merely by 
virtue of its bigness, to force a little one to do its bidding, is 
not one that the Moralities that Are can be made to justify. 
England is bigger than Portugal, but cannot on that account 
be shown to possess the right of coercing Portugal. The 
robber-band is still smaller than Portugal, that is all. Eng- 
land has not a right by virtue of her size to coerce a strange 
Society that is only one-tenth as large as she; does she ac- 
quire the right if discrepancy becomes still greater? If so, at 
what point in the division does her right appear? She does 
not have it ata tenth. Does she gain it at a hundredth? or 
a thousandth? or a millionth? Or is it felt that there is a 
distinction between Portugal and the robber-band ? Is it felt 
that Portugal is doing nothing to offend England and the 
robber-band is ? and that it is on that account, and not because 
of her bigness, that England has the right of coercion? Then 
England has the right of coercing whom she pleases, for she 
would please to coerce no one who is doing already as she 
wishes. Or is it said that Portugal is a different Society from 
England, and that the robber-band is not? Is it said that 
the robbers are a part of England’s own citizens, and that, 
therefore, she has the right of controlling them? The reply 
is that they are not her citizens; they are no part of the 
social organism; they are not co-operating with her citizens 
for the associate ends. Their whole attitude towards England 
and their whole power over England is that of an outsider 
who is meeting force with force, and not of an insider. The 
robbers are not citizens, they are parasites. If the comparison 
is not beneath the dignity of philosophy, one might as well 
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call a flea part of the dog he lives upon, as to call a band of 
robbers part of England. It was remarked, in speaking of 
the “ Morality that Ought to Be,” that each of the conflicting 
ideals was better than any of the others and worse than any 
of the others, and, therefore, to all practical intents the simple 
equal of any of the others. We find the same in the ideals 
looked to by different Societies.* 





*I have spoken of the “ Morality that Ought to Be’’ as distinct from the 
*‘ Morality that Is,’ and even as set over ‘opposite to it. In point of history 
this is not accurate. Writers have seldom made it plain whether they hada 
mind to ascertain the actual ideal shadowed forth in current morals, or whether 
giving over that ideal as a low one, or as questionable, they purposed finding a 
new one. They have sometimes made it plain that to their minds current 
morals are susceptible of improvement, but they have seldom said whether the 
improvement would consist in being brought closer to their present ideal, or 
whether they were fundamentally at fault, ideal and all. Generally, I think, 
the tacit assumption is that present moral maxims in the writer’s age and 
country are about right—point, at least, in the right direction. So much is this 
true, that one might almost be excused for regarding theories of the Morality 
that Ought to Be as insufficient explanations of the Morality that Is. In the 
Morality that Is there are two striking phenomena. One of them is, that the 
categorical imperatives do not look to the good of the agent; they look to the 
general good. The other is, that to the bulk of well-nurtured people any failure 
to live up to the moral standards of their time is followed by an oppressive 
sense of guilt, no matter whether they escape detection and punishment or not. 
Moral people par excellence are those who are so on account of this feeling, and 
not out of regard for the pleasure or displeasure exhibited by their fellows. One 
division of the class of theories of the Morality that Ought to Be would seem to 
be the elaboration of the first of these striking phenomena, the other would seem 
to be an elaboration of the second; each under the impression that the phe- 
nomenon chosen is the central fact of the Morality that Is. It is hardly necessary 
to say that both impressions are mistaken, if the foregoing exposition is at all 
correct. The central fact of the Morality that Is, is not that it looks to the 
general good, but that it sacrifices the agent. It was expressly shown that acts 
of the kind that the agent would perform on his own account were outside of 
the sphere of morals, no matter how much Society might benefit by them. If 
all the acts that Society would benefit by were so much to the agent’s advantage 
that he would practise them spontaneously, Society would not invent and put in 
motion a moral code to force him to practise them. The other fact, that of con- 
science, is even less significant. To the Morality that Is, it is an accident, 
simply, that people come in time to judge themselves by the same standard 
that their fellows use in judging them, and to do with a sense of shame 
what they have always condemned and seen condemned in others. Jf no one 
possessed a conscience, the moral code would still flourish—would flourish even 
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And now a word in the interests of lucidity: perhaps it is 
a digression, but there are digressions that are more pertinent 
than the text. Ethics, strictly speaking, I suppose, is the 
rationale of morality; but there is another inquiry associated 
with this term, and not commonly distinguished from the 
rationale of morality. I mean the investigation into the con- 
tent of ultimate aims, or, as it is technically styled, into the 
summum bonum, It is a pity that two such distinct fields of 
investigation should not be marked off by separate names. 
Discussion on both subjects is in a somewhat hopeless 
tangle because this is not done. One can hardly tell 
half the time whether one is reading about what is good 
or what is right. As often as not, one finds that one is 
reading simply of good conduct, which is neither. The 
investigation into the summum bonum starts with the fact 
that some ends are pursued only as a leading up to other 
ends, which are pursued for themselves. There are things 
which are merely good for something, and things which are 
goodness itself; there are intermediate ends and ultimate ends. 
And the pith of the inquiry is, what is the content of these 
ultimate ends? What quality is it that makes a thing to be 
valued for its own sake? Is it pleasurability ? or painfulness ? 
or the having-been-desired-and-the-being-at-last-attained ? 
Or are objects of pursuit so heterogeneous that they can be 
catalogued simply, and not classified? This is the fundamen- 
tal question in relation to the su»mmum bonum, and its solution 
is in nowise necessary to a rationale of morality. That its solu- 
tion is in nowise necessary to a theory of the Morality that 
Is, should be evident at once. The Morality that Is has 
nothing to do with the content of one’s aims. It deals only with 
the relation which they bear to the aims of the dominant party 
in Society. The theory of the Morality that Is requires 
only that the individual have aims of some kind, no matter 





more luxuriantly than at present. But though, historically, expositions of the 
Morality that Ought to Be may be regarded as mistaken efforts to interpret the 
Morality that Is, it must be confessed that they have started a distinct problem, 
and elaborated a separate Ethics—which is sometimes even regarded as the only 
Ethics, 
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what, which are out of joint with the aims of Society—the 
Society of which he is a member. This condition fulfilled, 
there might be two Societies diametrically opposed in the con- 
tent of the aims their respective members have in view, and 
the theory of their respective moral codes would be the same. 
One moral code would sanction in any given case precisely 
what the other would repudiate, but they would together con- 
stitute an application simply of the same theory to different 
circumstances. Ethics (as the theory of social morals) ends ata 
point this side of where the investigation into the summum 
bonum begins. The same is true of one class of theories of the 
Morality that Ought to Be. To ascertain that the satisfaction of 
all my desires is for me the moral ideal, one needs to premise 
only that what I value in and for itself is good, and that what 
I value more is for me better. It is not necessary to show 
what quality in things it is which makes me value them. 
The fact that I do value them is for this system of morals 
enough. And as for the other class of theories of the Mo- 
rality that Ought to Be, it repudiates at the outset all com- 
merce with the content of one’s ultimate aims. It announces 
at once that some aims are low—that some aims ought not 
to be gratified; so that whatever it is which makes objects of 
desire in general to be valued, it must be something quite 
foreign to what would on this theory make them to be moral. 
The very key-note of this theory is that good in the ordinary 
sense of the word and good in morals are two quite distinct 
things. The investigation into the sammum bonum belongs 
rather to Politics than to Ethics, and rather to Metaphysics 
than to either of them. 

But to return from this digression (if it is a digression), the 
Rationalist finds in the Morality that Is as in the Morality 
that Ought to Be an utter conflict of obligations and ideals 
and no rational ground (the accent throughout is of course 
on rational ground) of decision between them. For their 
conflict is practical, not speculative. There is no hinderance 
or let in logic to one’s assenting simultaneously to all of the 
systems of the Morality that Is and to all of the systems of 
the Morality that Ought to Be. They all use the same words, 
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but define them in different senses ; and it is quite permissible 
to believe that the same thing is right in one sense and wrong 
in another, or right in half-a-dozen senses and wrong in 
others. The need for choice arises only when one comes to 
act. One may in all consistency believe that—what you will 
—is right in one sense and that the precise opposite is right 
in another, but which must one do? It is for the Rational- 
ist (// ne faut pas regarder le devoir en face, mais [écouter et 
lui obéir les yeux barssés !) an affair of taste. No matter what 
one does, one will equally on Rationalist principles do wrong, 
and equally do right; one may do as one likes, one may take 
one’s choice—must take one’s choice. The craving for an 
authoritative rule—an outer prop and stay—is one that Ra- 
tionalism cannot fill; the instinctive wish to ease the burden 
of one’s life, to shift somehow the responsibility of choice, to 
escape the mortal isolation of facing the world alone with 
nothing but one’s inclination for a guide, must go ungratified. 
One object, no matter how abominable or what, is in the 
eye of logic as good as any other to the man who values it 
as highly ; there is, speaking always as a Rationalist, no central, 
superior, over-reaching standard of conduct or morality at all, 
there is only greater inclination—and superior force. The 
only title that Society or anybody can have to interfere with 
anybody else is superior might—men and Societies must in 
the last resort stand frankly to arms and give as their reason 
for coercing one another their simple determination to have 
things the way they want them. This is Society’s position at 
once in relation to its own members, and to aliens, and to 
other Societies, and the position of individuals in relation to 
the world and to one another; and for any one of any mascu- 
line vigor, (even Rationalism is not wholly seamy-side), one 
would suppose that that should after all be enough—a certain 
not unwelcome simplification even of the problem—an abridg- 
ment of the sphere of casuistry and futilities and preliminaries. 
Such a person is not likely to find himself appalled at the 
discovery that he is standing on his own feet, nor to feel 
an inner sinking and need of some imperative external curb 
to keep him from doing anything especially abominable. It 
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is something (he must feel) for robustness that no such curb, 
no “ outer prop and stay,” exists—that he is free to do as he 
likes because he likes it—and to take the consequences. He 
will naturally deprecate as morbid any effort to make him look 
upon the situation as tragic; but if he must regard it so, 


(viv S—éurne yap Kijpec épeotacw Savarowo 
prpiat, dc ov ote guyeiv Bpordy obd’ iradvéa), 


he may well take refuge in the not unmanly stoicism of Sar- 


pedon, and reply simply—ioue». 
ALFRED Hopper. 
Bryn MAwr COLLEGE. 


SELF-REALIZATION.—A CRITICISM. 


WHEN we ask ourselves, impelled by the curiosity to know 
what is to be known which is the beginning of philosophy, 
whether we can find one common expression which shall tell 
us the inmost nature and meaning of all we can desire and 
all we pronounce “ good,” we find ourselves in the position 


indicated by Aristotle in the first book of the “ Ethics.” 
Answers are readily given to our question, but most of them 
unfortunately stamped with the character of intellectual cheap- 
ness. Such coarse and vulgar cheats as pleasure, popular 
approbation, the rewards of a world to come, and many 
another shameless aspirant to the position of ethical end of 
ends cannot impose on us for any length of time. Another 
solution of the problem has, however, been put forward which 
demands more serious consideration. It is not these low and 
imperfect ends, say the “cultured,” in which we could pos- 
sibly find final satisfaction ; what we desire, and that in which 
our true happiness is to be found, is something which includes 
them all and is yet beyond and more than them all. To 
realize yourself, say these “ Sicilian and Ionian Muses,” is the 
secret of all content and aim of all endeavor. It is your only 
and all-embracing duty to realize yourself in action, and that 
because, when you come to think of it, in no action can you 
seek anything else even if you would. And if we raise the 
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old difficulty about self-sacrifice, we are met by the severer 
Muses with the suggestion that sacrifice is only disguised at- 
tainment. That the doctrine has no difficulty in disposing of 
the shallow and unspeculative rivals that contested it on its 
first appearance among us is certainly true; that it has done 
excellent service in leading us towards a more intelligent in- 
sight into the mechanism of action no one, I think, will deny; 
that the theory is connected with some of the greatest names 
in the philosophy and literature of our century is equally in- 
contestabie. But all views of ultimate truth are bound in the 
end to be imperfect and one-sided, and this particular view has 
by now been so much overdone that I think we may without 
irreverence towards “ our fathers that begat us” ask whether 
it is not at last time to examine its pretensions without preju- 
dice; the more so that the most illustrious of its champions 
among living English moralists has in his last and greatest 
work made something very much like a formal recantation of 
at least part of the doctrine. 

Confining ourselves, then, within the limits of morality, 
properly so called, iet us ask whether it is in any way an ade- 
quate account of the end to call it realization of self. I pass 
by the question whether a complete conception of the good as 
the sum total of the desirable may not include elements which 
come to us unasked for and unaimed at, and which are, strictly 
speaking, not the realization of anything. Such goods, if in- 
deed they exist, at least fal! outside the sphere of ethics, where 
we have to do throughout with goods which are attained by 
intelligent and purposive movement. Keeping entirely within 
this narrow sphere, I would ask, Is it a satisfactory definition 
of the moral end to say that it is self-realization? If I would 
know what it is to be moral, does it help me much to be 
told,—It is to realize yourself. And we may say at once that 
in one sense no action eed be self-realization, while in another 
all acts good and bad alike are or are not self-realization, just 
as we please. 

(1) If it were meant that what is consciously before the 
mind of the moral agent as the final cause of his action is the 
conception of the desired end as a realization of himself, then 
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I should say the idealistic morality was guilty of the very 
confusion it is never weary of charging on the Hedonist; it 
takes what the philosophic spectator finds in the completed 
action, and reads it quite unwarrantably into the mind of the 
agent. (That the relation thus surreptitiously introduced 
differs in the two cases does not affect the identity of the psy- 
chological blunder.) No act is ever done with the deliberate 
intention of realizing one’s self on the whole, just as no act is 
ever done with the conscious purpose of getting pleasure in 
general; and though it is true that a particular act may be 
done with the intention of realizing your own personality in a 
particular way, the acts may be, and, I should say, where it is 
a morally good act, usually zs done without any such con- 
scious determination bya relation to the self of the agent. 
In most ordinary cases of the discharge of duty what is be- 
fore the agent’s mind as his motive is rather “ this act is good” 
than “this act is good for me,” and in what is popularly called 
“self-sacrifice” the conception of my se/f as the subject of 
satisfaction to accrue from the act in question can be abso- 
lutely excluded, though that is no doubt a limiting case. 

(2) But I do not suppose—in spite of certain suspicious 
utterances of Professor Green—that this is what is really 
meant. The meaning is rather that the philosopher, on 
analyzing the agent’s conduct, finds that the moral act is, 
as a matter of fact, a realization of the agent himself, whether 
he knew this when he resolved on his course of action or 
not. If we distinguish what is “in” the mind from what 
is “before” it at any given moment, we may say the rela- 
tion of the act willed to the willing self as its own realiza- 
tion was “in” the mind as determining the desire, but not 
necessarily “before” it as the desired end. In that case, 
however, we have only escaped one contradiction by falling 
into a worse; every act, good and bad alike, will now be 
equally an assertion, and therefore a realization, of the act- 
ing self. You cannot, we must be careful to remember, ever 
have self-realization except at the cost of self-negation; no 
act can be mere or pure realization, just as no act can 
be bare negation. Alike in sacrifice and in selfishness, in 
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patriotism and in treason, in virtue and in vice, you assert 
and make real some one element in tie self at the cost of 
all the rest. So that in one sense all acts, in another no 
acts, are realizations of self. If the commandment says, “ Do 
not steal,” and my inclination says “Steal,” whatever the 
resultant act may be, it cannot, in either case, be entire self- 
realization or unqualified self-negation. The only choice ever 
open to me is between realizing this or that element in myself, 
or, if you like to speak more philosophically, between identi- 
fying this or that element with the whole self for the time- 
being. Even the self-suppression of inactivity is, in a round- 
about way, assertion of self. Thus, it is nct enough to answer 
the question, When am I truly moral? by saying, When you 
are yourself. Self may be anything or nothing, and the funda- 
mental distinction between the good and the bad act or life 
will be a distinction, within the sphere of self-realization, 
between the objects in which self-satisfaction is found, or, to 
put it in another way, between the aspects in the self which 
are marked out from whatever else is found there as the self 
to be realized. And this is a consideration which is admitted 
by the patrons of self-realization themselves, though they do 
not always seem aware of its results. Green will tell us that 
self-realization is as much the end of the enlightened pleasure- 
seeker as of the patriot or the saint. Bradley rightly admits 
that the recognition of self as the end to be realized in morality 
is no more than the discovery of a mere universal form; the 
content which is to give it definite meaning is still wanting, 
though it can, he holds, be developed from the form itself, 
and has not to be empirically assumed from a foreign source, 
like the moral code of Kant or the Aristotelian table of virtues. 
What, then, is the content as distinct from the mere form of 
moral action? Or, as I prefer to put the question for conve- 
nience’ sake, which among the many conflicting aspects which 
from time to time assert themselves as my self am I to seek 
to make real in morality ? Several answers can be and have 
been given which it is worth while to look into one by one. 
The most obvious distinction—the one that is most com- 
monly made by excellent persons who have practical progress 
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more at heart than speculative exactness—is one between a 
higher self which is to be realized and a lower self which is 
to be negated. But when we ask after the standard by which 
the relative position of the ends for which I act may be esti- 
mated, either we are met by a circular reference to the very 
good of which we are in search, or some new and more defi- 
nite conception of the good self has to be introduced. Thus 
I may be told, to take three answers which philosophy has 
given to our question, that the self to be realized is, (2) my 
permanent self as distinguished from the momentary self that 
is identical with the felt desire, or (4) my self as a harmonious 
and widely-extended whole, or (c) the social self. I think it 
will not be hard to show that not one of these three answers 
will bear serious investigation. Let us begin with (a), which 
seems to be Green’s meaning in his Introduction to Hume, 
and in certain of the earlier chapters, at least, of his Pro- 
legomena. What Iam to realize, if I would be moral, will now 
be my permanent, lasting self, my self taken as something that 
is not exhausted in the gratification of any one desire, nor of 
a series of desires, but demands some abiding and solid satis- 
faction. What secures this permanent satisfaction is morality, 
though moral and immoral men alike aim in all their intelligent 
actions at it, not at the mere relief of passing passion. 

Now, considered as a negative or purely formal aspect of 
the ultimate good, permanency has no doubt its value. The 
good must at least be capable of yielding lasting happiness 
and abiding content ; what fails to do this is at best an imper- 
fect good. And the good man again will be the man who is 
permanently satisfied by the good ; to whom it is the love of a 
life, not the mere darling of an impassioned minute. But it 
still remains that the bad man and the partially good man are 
capable of finding a permanent satisfaction in what is far from 
good. Whether or not what satisfies you is what morality 
pronounces good will depend entirely on who you are. It is 
by no means always the case that those elements of self 
which are as a fact the most settled are the best ; the impulse 
that comes as a rare visitant from a far country may be a 
prompting to better things, and the preference of it the first 
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step towards improvement. And many a man has found his 
permanent happiness in what we cannot but call bad, while 
there have been others whom morality would probably call 
better men in whom the division of the self against itself has 
been so strong that even when most moral they have doubted 
in themselves whether this too be not vanity. Altogether in 
permanency of satisfaction you have one mark among others 
of the moral good, not the good itself; and you cannot 
plausibly maintain that your mark, such as it is, is restricted 
to the good and distinctive of it unless you are prepared to 
go the whole length of saying that the first law of morality is 
“Know what you want,” and the second, like unto it, “ And 
see that you get it.” And how is this better than Hedonism ? 
The belief that all selves are so much alike that no man will 
permanently find his good in the ethically bad would seem to 
be no more than a deduction from a psychological monstrosity 
—the timeless or eternal self identical in all the individuals. 
But just because this illusory phantom is identical in all the 
individuals it can have no specific desires to satisfy, and just 
because it is timeless could get no satisfaction for them if it 
feltthem. In no man is the real self, with its empirical likes 
and dislikes, identical with the mere formal condition of self- 
sameness in different mental states, which an unpsychological 
metaphysic confuses first with man, and then, by a further 
stroke of humorous audacity, with God. And it is the curse 
of morality that our real empirical self is by no means too 
ready to acquiesce in any one content as its lasting good. 
Perhaps ultimately no source of satisfaction can be quite per- 
ennial. Our attitude towards the objects in which we seek 
content is too much like that of the Flying Dutchman with 
his wives. The thing awakens desire, and with it the hope 
that this time fruition will be unchanging. We embrace the 
new interest with enthusiasm, and for a while we dream that 
there at last is something that will prove permanently true, 
but it is generally not very long before we find it is only the 
same old tale of deception and mistake and trust betrayed, 
and the restless search for a really final spring of happiness 
has to begin over again. Or, if we do lastingly acquiesce in 
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certain aims and ends, it is only because we have ceased to 
look upon them as pre-eminently sources of satisfaction and 
realization for ourselves. We have come to think more of 
the thing to be done as good in itself than of its formal rela- 
tion to our own personality as a good for us. And from this 
point of view it is no longer appropriate to find the one satis- 
factory account of the good in self-realization. 

(4) Can we say then, by a slight modification of our doc- 
trine, that it is not so much in its permanency as in its inclu- 
siveness and harmony that we shall find the special character 
of the self-realization which is morality? Is it enough to be 
told to realize myself as a whole, z.¢., as a developed and con- 
cordant system of fixed habits and relations which may, for 
convenience’ sake, be taken as roughly equivalent to the rela- 
tions imposed on me in virtue of my particular position in the 
social order? The practical value of the advice no one of 
course will dispute. It is true that, to a large extent, what I 
am is determined for me by these relations, and that by ful- 
filling the obligations they bring along with them I am ina 
true sense making myself real. It is true that neglect of 
these duties is, as we can all see, hardly compatible with 
morality, nor, in the long run, with happiness. But the 
theory, as a theory, seems open to objections from more sides 
than one. To begin with—though this is to forestall our 
verdict on the third of the formulas we undertook to ex- 
amine—the social institutions contemplated would seem to be 
those of a past age rather than of the present. As we listen 
to Mr. Bradley’s stirring panegyric on the duties of “ my sta- 
tion,” we think irresistibly of the Athens of Pericles rather than 
of the England of Gladstone. Whatever may have been the 
case in a city-state, the increasing complexity of modern life 
has made it practically impossible for moral duty to coincide 
with the duties of one’s station throughout its whole extent. 
Take a concrete example: I am a clerk, let us say, in a City 
office, with a widowed mother to support. Can it be said that 
in keeping a home for my mother, serving my employers 
honestly and diligently, and paying my rates and taxes I have 
fulfilled the whole law? Perhaps, however, the duties of my 
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station extend rather further ; I should become a volunteer 
and, possibly, a County Councillor. But, even so, it would 
seem that the most exhaustive catalogue of the obligations 
arising from my social station will hardly complete the sum 
of the demands of morality, and that the former can never 
amount to the whole of the latter, unless, indeed, you give 
some very new and widely extended meaning to the concep- 
tion of my “station,” the apparent simplicity of which was, 
however, its chief recommendation. We will turn to a more 
important consideration. Dropping the particular identifica- 
tion of myself as a whole with myself as occupying a par- 
ticular place in society, let us look for a moment at the 
general injunction, “ Realize yourself as a complete and harmo- 
nious whole.” Is the thing enjoined really possible? To 
begin with, it is very doubtful whether my self ever is or ever 
can be, strictly speaking, a whole. What I at least find when 
I “look into my breast” is a conflicting set of likes and dis- 
likes which neither are nor can be made a single whole ex- 
cept by the forcible suppression of some of them. And it 
might be urged that the formation of a settled character may 
as justly be called a process of definition and elimination as 
one of extending the boundaries of the self. Character, if it 
is to be of any permanent kind, can never include more than 
a part of what was originally given in disposition, and it 
would seem, at least for the majority of men, that the most 
we can expect is to enter halt or with one eye into life. Two 
illustrations of this view may be added. Whatever moral 
education may be in after life, it certainly begins with the very 
reverse of self-realization. An infant might be said, in one 
sense, to be the very type of self-realization. With him, 
almost from the first, there is a standing impulse to make real 
in the outer world any and every suggested content which 
may present itself. To desire an object means at once to grab 
at it, to feel an uneasiness is to set about relieving it. Thus, 
of course, disposition is at first everything, character is 
nothing. Now, the process of education by which order and 
habit are brought into this primitive chaos is by no means one 
of advance in capacity for self-realization. The first lesson a 
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child has to learn is, to his cost, the lesson of self-suppression, 
It is not by teaching the child to know what he wants and, 
above all things, to see that he gets it, that a wise parent lays 
the first foundations of moral character; but by impressing 
severely the sense that there are many, very many, elements 
in the self which are to be made unreal, desires to be left un- 
gratified, tensions and unpleasantnesses to be borne without 
attempt at escape. It is by eliminating and negating original 
elements of disposition that decency and morality alike are 
first called into being. And it cannot be maintained that the 
process of self-suppression comes to an end with the transition 
from childhood or youth to self-reliant manhood. No doubt 
the realization is more prominent in adult years as the nega- 
tion was in the period of preliminary training. But the two 
processes go on forever side by side. Wenever reach a point 
at which there is no longer anything left to suppress, but only 
elements to realize. The influence of the épwr:xat éxcdupiar is 
in itself enough to prevent most men’s lives from being quite 
an undisturbed whole of harmony. 

It may be said, however, that the maxim is not “ Realize 
your whole self as such,” but only “ Realize yourself as a whole 
of some sort or other,” and that it is not intended to exclude 
the constitution of the whole by the removal of outlying and 
excrescent elements. Our criticism on this has been in great 
part anticipated by the remarks we have just made on moral 
education. First, I would once more ask, Is the complete 
excision or suppression ever actual, or even possible? Is 
there, in heaven or in earth, such a thing as a self in which 
there is no longer a conflict of one habit with another or of 
settled habit with wandering and unformed elements of dis- 
position? And on this point I must be content to appeal 
from the disciples of the Bradley of “ Ethical Studies” to the 
Bradley of “ Appearance and Reality.” The mere unattaina- 
bleness of the moral ideal would, however, be no final argu- 
ment against it. All moral ideals owe their value to the im- 
possibility of reaching them, and all that the self-realizer asks 
of us is the admission that it is by their comparative nearness 
to the ideal of complete harmony and wholeness that the 
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moral worth of acts and of lives is judged. A graver objec- 
tion remains to be raised. The admission is one which we 
cannot make unless we are prepared to break with the ordi- 
nary unphilosophic moral consciousness instead of explaining 
it. It is not in any and every systematizing of disposition 
into character that moral advance is to be found. The dis- 
cordant elements which the self has rejected may be of 
greater value than those it has retained. The system of 
habits may be comparatively consistent and of the nature of a 
concordant whole, and yet be bad. The first result of moral 
progress in the individual may be, and not infrequently is, the 
introduction of new elements and new habits which obsti- 
nately refuse to shape themselves into a harmonious system 
with the old, as may be seen in almost any case of what is 
popularly known as “conversion.” And this disorganization 
is not necessarily for the individual what it is logically for 
outside reflection, a mere transition to a wider and completer 
(not to use the question-begging adjective “ higher”) whole- 
ness. The converted individual may perfectly well remain in 
a divided state, and thus fall short of the harmoniousness 
which characterized his unregenerate self. More, the new 
elements will often not merely refuse to unite with the old, 
but even demand, and in part secure, their abolition, thus dis- 
posing of the extensiveness as well as of the wholeness of the 
old life. Morality may thus find itself in the position of hav- 
ing to prefer a relatively discordant and narrowed existence 
to a wider and more concordant one, and we are forced to 
admit that, while harmony and wide extent are undoubtedly 
included in the moral ideal, it is not the fact that one life can 
be called more moral than another merely as being wider in 
its interests and more in harmony with itself in its desires. It 
is not enough to say that the moral life is a whole; we are 
still forced to ask, What kind of whole ? 

(c) Of the third theory, which identifies the self to be real- 
ized straight away with the “ social’ self, I do not intend to 
say much. It is quite inconsistent ultimately with even the 
relative truth, which we have admitted, of the two theories 
we have just discussed, and it has difficulties of its own which 
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must by this time be familiar to us all. Perhaps I need not 
do more than just recall the futility of the attempt to reduce 
all so-called “ self-regarding” duties to duties to others, and 
ask a few questions which it is easier, on this theory, to ask 
than to answer. Of the extreme form of the doctrine which 
is practically altruism it should be enough to ask: Assuming 
that all our duty is duty to humanity at large, what is the 
good which we should seek to promote for mankind? This 
must apparently come to consist in something more than a 
general tendency to be altruistic if we wish to avoid the 
absurd picture of a world in which everybody’s sole duty and 
good is to promote in somebody else a disposition to promote 
the same disposition in somebody else still.* And if the ulti- 
mately valuable thing be a state of, or stand in a direct relation 
to, any self, we have refuted altruism. Of any less radical 
doctrine of the “ social self,” we may say,— 

(1) That it utterly fails to explain the morality, not only of 
personal culture and refinement sought for its own sake, but 
—which is more important—of a life spent in devotion to art 
or science as such, regarded not as an instrument of self- 
culture, but as an end in itself. And this is probably, after 
all, the attitude of the scientist and the artist. Their desire 
is neither that they personally nor yet that society at large 
should know or enjoy, but that phenomena should be reduced 
to system, that things of beauty should exist. 

(2) That it is unintelligible apart from a theory of what is 
desirable as the good for the single self, and that is just what 
self-realization seems unable to tell us. Meanwhile we shall 
recognize that social activity is at least an element in the 
moral ideal, and as such is directly desired. Leaving it to 
metaphysic to decide, if it can, the question whether this ele- 
ment can ever be ultimately reconciled with the others, we 
shall insist on the importance of the social side of the moral 
ideal as making it clear that there are some ends which we 
actually desire which are not in any intelligible sense states 
of, or elements in, our own personality. We desire them, to 








* Cf. Plato, “ Eutliydemus,” 292 E. 
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repeat what I have said more than once already, because ¢hey 
are good, not because of any near or remote good they will 


bring to ws. 
We are thus reduced to a slightly paradoxical position. 


The good—because to be achieved by our action—must be, at 
least formally, a self-realization; yet there are goods which 
are not, for us as agents, realizations of ourselves, and every 
moral act is a self-negation. The good is a realization of your 
permanent self,—now and then, and if you are already a good 
man; of yourself as a whole,—and can never be got except 
by suppressing some part of yourself. It cannot exist apart 
from society, and there are elements in it which cannot be 
conceived as social. Happiness, knowledge, beneficence, are 
all essential factors in it, and it is not exhausted by any com- 
bination of them that we can conceive. Thus, whether you 
call it self-realization or self-sacrifice, you say something which 
is necessarily true of it, and at the same time only half true, 
and therefore necessarily false. With self-sacrifice I am not 
now concerned ; in self-realization the truth seems to me to 
be as much as this: (1) There is nothing ultimately capable 
of being the end in ethics except some state or states of a 
self. (2) When you desire a thing, it is you that desire it, and 
the obtaining your end is thus, at any rate formally, a realiza- 
tion of yourself. The false implications are more various; in 
different authors they appear in different forms, but they may 
perhaps be reduced to the following : 

(1) The self the states of which are the ethical end is always 
my self. 

(2) The states to be promoted are always states of felt sats- 
faciton. 

(3) The self to be realized is the formal identity of subject 
and object in self-consciousness. 

It has of late years been more fashionable to talk of self- 
realization than of self-sacrifice, but, if there is anything in 
what I have advanced, the name is misleading, and it is time 
the fashion changed. It is true that any other name would 
be equally defective, but it is at least better to pass from one 
partial view of the reality to another than, remaining in the 
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same one-sided aspect, to mistake it for the whole. This 
particular one-sidedness would seem to owe its popularity to 
a metaphysic which is innocent of psychology and careless 
about it. It cannot for a moment stand before a serious ex- 
amination of the contents of the self as it exists and its 
formation by means of the psychological mechanism, and, as 
the future of philosophy is obviously with psychology, and 
no metaphysic can ultimately dispense with it, it might be as 
well for us, after so many years of neglect, before we send a 
new ethical theory of the self into the world, to see whether 
psychology has not something to say on the question, What 
is the self? 

In the mean time, what are we to say for ourselves? Are 
we to take refuge in the general assertion that reality is a 
paradoxical and unaccountable thing, or shall we rather look 
for some new formulation of ultimate good, seeing that the 
old one seems to have broken down in our hands? For 
purposes of practice it is fortunately unnecessary to have a 
theory, as we have all learned long ago from Aristotle ; still, 
as long as we are not prepared to abandon all attempts at 
constructing a philosophy of conduct, we cannot help raising 
the question as a mere matter of speculation. I will not do 
more now than just hint at what I think a possible, if a very 
vague and modest,answer. If we would know what is of the 
essence of morality, perhaps our best course is to consider 
rather the nature of the moral judgment we pass on the acts 
of others than our own psychological state at the moment of 
action. No doubt the passing of moral judgments on the acts 
of another implies a sense of morality as something which we 
ourselves are bound to do; and the evolution of the one ne- 
cessitates a corresponding growth of the other. But it will, 
I think, be found that as a matter of fact the moral judgment 
on outsiders becomes articulate earlier than the sense of our 
own moral shortcomings: we learn to expect certain perform- 
ances from those around us, and to be displeased if they are 
not forthcoming before we have an equally acute perception 
of the corresponding obligations on ourselves. Hence, if we 
would find what morality, in its simplest form, involves as an 
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irreducible minimum, we must, I think, betake ourselves to 
the analysis of the moral judgment. Now, the moral judg- 
ment in its simplest form is, I take it, an expression of appro- 
bation or disapprobation. It is at least this: so long as you 
have only an expression of pleasure and displeasure your 
judgment is as yet not moral : itis no more than this ; the con- 
ception of it as a categorical law is a much more developed 
product. It is, that is, a judgment of relative va/ue. It im- 
plies that there are things which for their own sake are worth 
doing, a life which is in itself worth living, even if it does not 
turn out to be the pleasantest or the best accommodated to 
my particular likes and dislikes. To find a first principle for 
morals would mean to point out the standard which is im- 
plied in this judgment of worth. If I venture to suggest, 
with much diffidence and without inquiry, where I think our 
standard of worth may be sought and how far it is knowable, 
I hope I may be forgiven. I would say, then, that any judg- 
ment of relative worth seems ultimately to resolve itself into 
a statement of the relative reality of its subject. In the last 
resort only that which is absolutely and entirely real is felt to 
have absolute worth, and relative worth means comparative 
nearness in the scheme of things to the absolutely real. And 
we cannot conceive of the entirely real except as the entirely 
rational. (Both these points would, I think, become clearer 
on an examination into our judgments of worth generally. 
As a rule, except by a conscious transference by analogy, 
we do not make judgments about the relative worth of vari- 
ous forms of existence in physical nature; there it is an 
axiom that no one thing and no one fact is of more worth or 
importance than any other. We predicate worth only in the 
sphere of human action and production, z.¢., where we can 
trace rationality in some form or other. At the same time, 
we can certainly raise the question of the relative worth of 
nature and man in the scheme of things, even if we finally 
refuse to decide it; and here the judgment of worth seems to 
imply the assumption that the more highly rational is of more 
worth because more nearly allied to the absolutely real.* 





* Plato, * Philebus,” 65 D. 
VoL. VI.—No. 2 25 
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Whether there is ultimately any meaning in speaking of the 
ultimately real as having absolute worth or whether all worth 
is purely relative does not concern us here. For the moral con- 
sciousness at least the entirely valuable is the completely real.) 
Hence the judgment that a certain kind of life is the good seems 
to me to mean that in this life reality and rationality, so far as 
they can appear in the realm of action, are mostly fully present. 
The higher or better life as opposed to the lower, the fully as 
opposed to the partly good, means the old opposition of the 
real to the illusory, the true to the false. And the supreme 
law of ethics is that it is our duty, just because our life is 
bound to be to some extent a rational content, to make it as 
pregnant and surcharged with reality as we can. And the 
ultimately desirable or chief good would be a kind of life 
soaked and permeated through and through with reality. 
So far, I suppose, I am at one with the school of self-realiza- 
tion. What I should deny is that the life which it is most 
rational for me to lead is necessarily the life which ends in 
the completest actualization of myself—or, in other words, 
that the self, whether individual or social, is an ultimate end. 
What the rational life is we can only learn from experience, 
and experience is, I think, decidedly against the view that 
nothing but my own or society’s happiness forms part of it. 
And experience should be taken whole and as it stands, not 
truncated in the interests of a theory. 

A final difficulty remains. If the conception of the ulti- 
mately rational life cannot be fully realized, either in the lives 
of individuals or in the life of society as a whole, is it finally 
realizable as a life at all? Can there be anywhere, in the 
earth or out of it, a life of pure rationality unalloyed? That 
is, however, only to ask if what is ultimate for ethics may 
not turn out from the point of view of a higher science 
to be a merely partial and illusory apprehension of abso- 
lute reality. And the question is for metaphysics, not 
for morals. It may be that no life could ever be made 
actually one with the ideal, but, for morality at least, the 
reality is such an ideal, and the most real life is the life which 
most nearly approximates to it, while it need not surprise us 
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if we should one day discover that our moral ideals are not 
ultimately true, any more than it disconcerts us to know that 
all our physical science rests on a necessary basis of fiction. 
For “the truth is the whole,” and the life of purposive action 
but a part, and it cannot hold good in the end for speculation, 
though it very well may in practice— 
mAéov Futov mavtds. 
A. E. Taytor. 
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DISCUSSIONS. 
THE ETHICAL THEORY OF VALUE. 


THE economic theory of value has been submitted in these last 
years, especially by Austrian philosophers, to remarkable researches. 
An Austrian philosopher, Alexius Meinong, Professor of the Uni- 
versity of Graz, has elaborated and presented the problem of value 
in general on its ethical side,* and his theory, though quite inde- 
pendent and individual, shows so many relations with the theory 
of economists that they might be united without much diffi- 
culty into one all-inclusive system. The work is not, as its title 
would lead one to expect, simply a series of scientific contributions 
to the subject which it treats. It develops the outlines of a gen- 
eral psychological theory of value, and a system of ethics based 
upon it. It thus pursues the same aim as my ‘* Werth Theorie und 
Ethik,’’ t a work to which the author in his preface expressly al- 
ludes, and to which in his text he frequently and, indeed, almost 
exclusively refers. In reviewing it, I may be permitted, therefore, 
to refer to my own investigations, and to give particular attention 
to such points as suggest comparisons, 

Should one attempt to describe the fundamental character of the 
two works in a few words, one might designate Meinong’s investi- 





* “ Psychologisch-ethische Untersuchungen zur Werth Theorie.’’ Von Alexius 
Meinong (Festschrift der k. k. Karl-Franzens Universitat zur Jahresfeier am 15 
November, 1894). Graz: Leuschner u, Lubensky. 

t “‘ Viertjahrsschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Philosophie,’”’ edited by Avenarius, 


1893, 1 bis 4 Heft and 1894, 1 Heft. 
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gation as the statics, and mine as the dynamics, of the theory of 
value and ethics. While I paid attention chiefly to the transforma- 
tion and development of values, and considered definitions and 
conceptions only so far as seemed indispensable for my purpose, 
Meinong furnishes us a comprehensive view of fundamental concep- 
tions in the theory of value and ethics, and endeavors to establish 
and bring within fixed rules whatever is permanent in the con- 
stant transformation of the phenomena of general values, and 
especially of moral values. The two investigations supplement 
rather than contradict each other,tand if, asI intend, I should 
undertake a systematic presentation of the subject in the near future, 
I should have to reproduce many portions of Meinong’s work almost 
unchanged. 

I have already emphasized in the last paper of my investigations 
that this agreement is not mere accident. The accidental circum- 
stance that Meinong has published the results of his labors two 
years after my publication appeared induces me to repeat my pre- 
vious avowal. In Meinong’s theory of value and ethics much has 
indeed changed since, as a hearer at the University of Graz, in the 
winter semester 1884-1885, I first became acquainted with it. Many 
portions have since been elaborated or co-ordinated by each of us 
independently, though upon a common basis. Nevertheless, I am 
fully conscious that my fundamental convictions and tendencies in 
the treatment of problems of the theory of value and ethics were 
formed and strengthened under Meinong’s influence in the years 
when intellect was pliant and ina state of evolution. To avoid 
any misunderstanding as to the relation of the two publications, I 
feel it my duty to give here again a definite expression to this con- 
sciousness. 

The opening paragraphs of Meinong’s work are apparently in 
direct opposition to my introduction, since his starting-point is a 
conception of value which differs widely from my own. My defi- 
nition is, ‘‘ Value is the relation, erroneously made objective by lan- 
guage, of a thing to a human desire.’’ Meinong aptly contends 
against this that by it objects of whose existence we are convinced 
can have no value for us, since desire is only directed to things 
which for the present we consider as not in existence. For him the 
psychological substratum for the elucidation of the concept of value 
is feeling and not desire, and thus he arrives at a definition of the 
concept which departs widely from my own. The difference is 
not, however, so great as might appear at a first glance, for in my 
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treatment desire is shown to be so entirely dependent on feeling 
that the definition of value above given is, after all, reduced to 
feeling. I personally discussed with Meinong, after the appear- 
ance of his ‘‘ Untersuchungen,’’ the differences which still exist, 
and the result was at least a considerable rapprochement of our 
views on the basis of mutual concessions, if not a complete agree- 
ment. Meinong has published his theory of value in its modified 
form in a short monograph on ‘‘ Werthaltung und Wert,’’ * which 
I shall accordingly take as a basis in the following discussion when- 
ever it deviates from the opinions of his principal work which was 
published earlier. 

According to Meinong’s latest explanations, one might under- 
stand value as the capacity of an object to maintain itself as an ob- 
ject of desire in the struggle of motives, or, if the phrase is preferred, 
in the “‘struggle for existence.’’ This differs from my definition 
only by introducing in the first place the idea of capacity between 
the subject of value and desire, and by adopting in the second place 
a relative determination of the magnitude of value. 

The first of these additions appears to meet the objection to my 
definition. The capacity of being desired can, with a somewhat 
free use of language, be imputed to things of whose existence we 
are rightly or erroneously convinced, and in so far as our convic- 
tion as to the existence of the thing is capable of being annulled. 
In this respect Meinong corrects my definition, and thus indicates 
the concession to which, in consequence of his explanations, I see 
myself forced. By introducing the notion of capacity, a further 
thought, which I equally accept, is properly introduced,—namely, 
the circumstance that we impute value to an object not only in so 
far as we desire it, or might desire it in case it did not exist, but 
also in so far as we assume in us the mere disposition to do so. 

The second addition to the definition of value leads directly 
to the question, by what means may the capacity of an object, 
to maintain itself in the conflict of impelling motives be psy- 
chologically measured? Meinong answers the question as fol- 
lows: If an object is worth something (has value for us), the 
affirmative judgment which affirms its existence awakens in us a 
feeling of pleasure, the negative judgment, which denies its ex- 
istence, a feeling of pain. Converse conditions prevail when the 
thing has for us negative value. The sum of the intensities of these 





* “ Archiv fiir systematische Philosophie,” Bd. 1, Heft 3. 
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opposite feelings equals the magnitude of the value or non-value, 
W=C.1I+C’. I’, in which I =the intensity of the feeling pro- 
duced by an affirmative and I’ the feeling coincident with a negative 
judgment. C and C’, however, are definite constant quantities 
which are probably equal, and as the unity of the magnitude of value 
can be arbitrarily assumed, C and C’ can also be considered equal 
to one (1), so that we have the result, value W (and consequently 
non-value U) =I-+ I’. The essential core of my own explanation 
agrees with this, though clothed in another garb. The measure 
of the magnitude of value is for me not the sum, but the differ- 
ence of two conditions of feeling, of which one is produced in 
the prospect of the realization, the other in that of the non-realiza- 
tion of the object concerned. In the formation of the difference 
the feelings of pain are introduced with negative signs. If, for 
instance, G and G’ are the two feelings, G a feeling of pleasure with 
the intensity I, and G’ a feeling of pain with the intensity I’, we ob- 
tain W = G —G’=I—(—I’)=I+I’. With G’as pleasure and 
G as pain, it results that W= G — G’= —I— (+ I’) =— (1+ 1’). 
My definition seems to differ from Meinong’s only in so far as it 
confers upon non-value—é.¢e., negative value—a negative algebraic ex- 
pression. The difference is, however, still deeper. In his measure- 
ment, Meinong proceeds on the supposition that the feelings of G and 
G’ must show an opposite quality, and hence his formula is constructed 
for such cases only. Experience does not confirm his supposition 
without exception. Consider, for instance, the following case: A 
sick man is about to take a bitter medicine. The opposite judg. 
ments ‘‘ I will take the medicine’’ (otherwise expressed, the taking 
of the medicine will occur) and ‘‘I will not take the medicine’’ (the 
taking of it will not occur) both awaken in him a feeling of pain, 
the first because of its bitter taste, the second because of the inter- 
trupted treatment. If he decides to take the medicine, it shows that 
his has a value for him, which certainly is not equal to the sum of 
the intensities of the two feelings of pain. We obtain rather W = 
G—G’=—I—(— Il) = — 14+ I= I’—I, equal to the difference 
of the intensities, a positive quantity, since I’ must be greater than 
I in case the decision should be in the sense indicated. For this 
case Meinong’s method of determination has no expression, and 
hence I hold my own method, with the notion of the relative pro- 
motion of happiness which lies at the basis of my method— 
against which Meinong in his work repeatedly argues—to be the 
most suitable because universally valid. 
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Meinong in his monograph gives the above-cited definiticn with- 
out withdrawing the one given in his principal work. We are, there- 
fore, forced to correct that definition (p. 25) with the changes which 
he has made. Accordingly,we are empowered to impute value 
to an object, in so far as it has the capacity to awaken feelings of 
value among those sufficiently well informed and of normal endow- 
ments. As feelings of value must be understood the feelings G and 
G’, which occur in the judgments as to the existence and non- 
existence of the object concerned. 

With these critical observations on the fundamental conception, 
we shall now proceed to an orderly account of the contents of 
Meinong’s work. 

The book, in accordance with its subject, is composed of two 
strictly separate parts. One treats of values in general, the other 
of moral values. The fundamental notions of the first part have 
been indicated in the main in the foregoing discussion—so far as 
this is possible in a brief presentation. It appears from this that 
Meinong fully appreciates the relativity of the conception of value, 
since every fact of value presupposes not only an object, but also a 
subject. We have the question not only what object, but also for 
what person the object concerned has value. Thus there is derived 
a determination of the quality, whether positive or negative, of 
value or non-value, and the magnitude of value. 

Particular mention must be made of the doctrine of the direct 
and indirect estimation of value, inherent and effect value, in 
which Meinong accepts my position of the theory of value, not, 
however, without enriching it in detail by many noteworthy con- 
tributions. Meinong seeks especially to explain psychologically the 
fact of the indirect estimation of value by postulating as a requisite 
the addition of secondary judgments to the principal judgment, or 
the essential judgment with which the feeling of value occurs. The 
indirect estimation of value of money, for instance, is rendered 
psychologically possible by the fact that to the principal judgment 
‘*T possess such and such a quantity of money,’’ are added all the 
secondary judgments which tell me what I am able to accomplish 
by the use of this money. These determinations render possible a 
still more precise limitation of the scope of theoretical consider- 
ations in the discussion of value. The scope reaches here just as 
far as the possible errors in value, and these reach as far as the par- 
ticipation of indirect judgment in the production of the fact of 
value. Just as little as reason alone can produce in any individual 
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the disposition of feeling necessary for the estimation of a definite 
value, just as little can reason take away from the individual such a 
disposition when it is already psychologically given. It would, 
however, be erroneous if one could desire to transfer from the 
feelings of taste to the feelings of value the principal ‘‘ de gustibus 
non est disputandum."’ It is possible even to contest the justification 
of inherent value from the stand-point of reason,—namely, when 
inherent value has arisen from an erroneously estimated effect value, 
as, for instance, when an individual has acquired a direct affection 
for a stick of wood because he has used it for a long time erro- 
neously as a wishing-rod. 

Here, also, Meinong’s presentation is in accord with my theory 
of value, with the exception that he does not mention some cases 
of self-deception concerning inherent value which I cite (p. 1o1 of 
the first paper), although, on the other hand, he gives some cases 
where value arises by indirect estimation, and includes, therefore, 
possible errors in value which had escaped me. 

Besides these fundamental considerations, the reader will discover 
in the first and general part of Meinong’s investigation an abun- 
dance of valuable psychological determinations and distinctions 
in regard to details: notably the distinction between feelings of 
value and a second class of feelings of judgment,—namely, the 
feelings of knowledge (§ 12), the observations concerning the 
special estimation of value of the psychical phenomena and dis- 
positions of ourselves and of other persons (§§ 13-16), the deter- 
mination of the conception of hope and fear (§ 20). The fact that 
the theory of final utility, which has been developed by the political 
economists, but is also important for the comprehension of ethical 
facts of value, finds so little consideration, does not arise from any 
disparagement of its significance, but rather from the idea that 
scientific research in this field is already closed. It must, on the 
other hand, be traceable to a misunderstanding that Meinong raises 
the objection against the economists in general, and against C. 
Menger and F. Wieser in particular, that in their treatment of the 
conception of value they were unconscious of the fact that economic 
values constitute only a portion of the entire field of value. 

The second general division of Meinong’s work is devoted, as 
already mentioned, to the consideration of moral values. He 
begins with an introduction (§ 28) which defines the field of 
investigation. In the wide ethical field, with its limits impossible 
to settle, Meinong looks for a central point whose ethical quali- 
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ties are beyond question, and from whose investigations a gen- 
eral knowledge of the essence of the ethical can be obtained. He 
finds what he seeks in the contrast expressed in the familiar con- 
ceptions of good and evil. Without any more precise definition, 
Meinong separates in a preliminary way the field of application of 
these familiar conceptions of good and evil from the general ethical 
field, and, in distinction from the general field, designates this 
special field with the name moral. Accordingly, the ethical field 
is composed of a special moral and an extra moral division. The 
investigations which follow are devoted solely to the central moral 
field (§ 28). 

In the first place (§ 29), there are established four classes of moral 
values,—the classes of the correct and meritorious in the field of 
moral super-values (that is, in the field estimated morally with 
approbation) and the classes of the permissible and the objection- 
able in the field of moral sub-values (those estimated with dis- 
approbation). Two by two these four classes are reciprocal. The 
omission of the correct appears to be objectionable, the omission 
of the objectionable to be correct ; the omission of the meritorious 
appears to be permissible, the omission of the permissible to be 
meritorious. 

After these preliminary distinctions, the problem of the following 
investigations is more precisely formulated (§ 30). These have to 
answer the question as to the nature of that which is held to be 
valuable (or non-valuable) under the name of good and evil. The 
discussion which leads to the solution of this problem (§§ 31-53) 
constitutes the most extensive, the most difficult, and the most 
detailed portion of Meinong’s work ; yet it furnishes a final result 
which departs little further from the familiar conceptions than the 
notions of good and evil which have been borrowed from it. ‘‘ The 
object of the estimation of moral value is the impersonal partici- 
pation with the woe and weal of mankind which is confirmed or 
disclosed by the position concerned (the act or the omission of 
volition). . . . Onecan hardly boast of this principle that it is new, 
but in the moral field, in the face of facts with which even the most 
naive reflection must have come in contact, novelty or strangeness 
of the formulation must appear at the most a reason for distrust, but 
surely not an advantage’’ (§ 53, p. 159). This is Meinong’s judg- 
ment upon the result of his investigation. One can, however, 
properly raise the question whether it is scientifically justifiable to 
place such a long established principle in doubt, in order, by means 
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of a tiresome and circumstantial heuristic process, to bring it for- 
ward again as something new. I would not hesitate to reply in the 
negative to such a question, if Meinong’s investigations were not 
exceedingly stimulating, and did not offer countless evidences of 
insight and perception of ethical questions, whose scientific value 
is quite independent of the final result. To these belong an ex- 
cellent elucidation and definition, which in its pregnancy must be 
called truly classical, of the conception of egoism (§§ 32-35), which 
is morally so significant, but which in general is so dubiously and 
uncritically applied. To the same class belongs the entirely novel 
attempt to represent the dispositions of feeling, especially of altru- 
ism and egoism, as mathematical functions of the measure of the 
aim in conjunction with that of the accompanying facts of value 
of certain acts of volition which proceed from such dispositions, 
or at least have some connection with it (§§ 39 and 52). As 
Meinong himself expressly recognizes, the formulas which he here 
establishes have necessarily an approximate validity only, and suffer 
from defects which the author himself points out. The method, 
however, which is here pursued has a high theoretical interest as 
a psychical method of measurement in a wholly uncultivated field. 
On account of the novelty of the undertaking, it is not practicable 
to give a clear notion of it in a brief space; we must content our- 
selves therefore, after this allusion, with the final results of the in- 
vestigations which we have already mentioned. As ‘‘ participation 
in the woe and weal of mankind’’ we are to understand the en- 
dowments of an individual caused by the disposition of his feel- 
ings, by virtue of which objects which represent value or non-value 
for another man, are, on account of this circumstance and in so 
far as he is able to perceive it, valuable or non-valuable to him. 
If this participation rises above the measure of the endowment of 
an average man, the individual concerned is to be highly esteemed 
morally. If it falls below this measure (culpable egoism), or is 
turned into its converse (wickedness), the individual concerned is 
morally condemned. This participation is impersonal in so far as 
it is independent of any personal connection between the individual 
concerned and his fellow-men, such as relationship, friendship, 
nationality, etc. 

This last position points to the division of the ethical field which 
stands closest to the moral. It is evident that our particular par- 
ticipation in the woe and weal of our fellow-men to whom we have 
some particular personal relation, is not in an ethical sense indiffer- 
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moral (§ 54). 
The next chapter treats of the subject of moral values, that is, of 


the individual from whom the estimation of moral values normally 
proceeds, or by whom it is normally concerned. This is neither 
the subject nor object of the act of volition, but a third person who 
does not participate in it. Since the neutral third person is to be 
found not only in the singular but generally in the plural, it follows 
that the subject of moral value is the surrounding community. For 
this surrounding community dispositions of moral feeling possess 
effect value as well as inherent value. I will content myself here 
with this reference, since I have given to this subject elsewhere a 
much more detailed consideration (in ‘* Werth Theorie und Ethik,”’’ 
third and fourth chapters). 

One position only, which is assumed by Meinong at the conclu- 
sion of this chapter, demands a closer investigation because it 
furnishes the foundation of the subsequent reflections. Meinong 
distinguishes between the resultant value, the subsequently so-called 
‘‘actuality value’’ of a moral action, and the value of the intention 
or disposition of feelings which prompted it, and discusses the rela- 
tion of these two values, which are by no means always proportional 
to one another, as the following illustration will sufficiently demon- 
strate: (1) A falls into the water and is about to drown; B saves 
him by handing him a pole which is lying on the bank. (2) A 
falls into the water and is about to drown; B saves him by spring- 
ing into the water and pushing him to the bank, but in so doing 
finds death in the flood. Evidently, the value of the intention is 
far greater in the second case than in the first, not, however, the 
resultant or ‘‘ actuality value.’’ For in the first case a human life 
is saved without the slightest injury to another; in the second case 
one human life is exchanged for another. In the latter case the 
life which was sacrificed was possibly more valuable for the sur- 
rounding community (from whose point of view the estimation takes 
place) than the one which was saved, so that the actuality value of 
the action can be a negative one. If one should construct a series 
of cases in which the life of A is saved at a continually increasing 
‘sacrifice’ of B, the result is obtained that the actuality value 
of the actions in question diminishes quite regularly as the moral 
value of the motives which prompt it increases. Such considerations 
may have led Meinong to raise the relationship here noted to a law, 
and to maintain that actuality value and the value of the intention 
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are strictly proportional to one another in the converse sense, 
though experience furnishes just as many examples against this sup- 
posed law as it does illustrations in which the law is apparently 
confirmed. Let us take into consideration, for instance, the fol- 
lowing cases: A physician good-naturedly binds up the insignificant 
wounds of a pedestrian who has been accidentally injured by a third 
person. Second, the captain and owner of a merchant ship sacrifices 
in a storm his entire property, in order to receive and bring to land 
the numerous passengers of: another ship in distress. Evidently, the 
actuality value of the second action exceeds that of the first just as 
much as the value of the intention. Similar illustrations could be 
taken freely from the practice of morality. Meinong appears to 
have been led astray by the fact that he considers here, and also 
earlier in the establishment of his formulas (§ 25), those cases 
only in which a single person is affected by the moral action, 
although even with this limitation the converse proportionality of 
which he speaks is by no means corroborated without exception. 
The error which is here demonstrated is disastrous for the results 
of the next chapter which treats of moral obligation. The prelim- 
inary formulation of the conception (§§ 60 and 61) is unimpeach- 
able: obligation exists where the will or the wish of A is directed 
to the will or the action of B. A can also, in exceptional cases, be 
identical with B. In moral obligation B is any individual capable 
of moral intentions, and that which is demanded of him is volition 
morally qualified. The consideration of obligation brings with it 
the consideration of prohibition. While, however, the prohibition 
increases uniformly with the moral non-value of the prohibited 
volition in question, there is, without exception, between obligation 
and the moral value of the act of volition demanded a converse 
proportionality. The more meritorious an action would be if I 
should wish it, the less it can be demanded of me in the sense of 
moral obligation. Up to this point Meinong’s positions furnish 
indisputable and commendable contributions to the elucidation of 
the problem. As Meinong fancies that he can construct analogous 
functional relationships between obligation and moral super-value 
on the one hand, and between prohibition and moral sub-value on 
the other hand, and also between the actuality value and the moral 
super-value on the one hand and the actuality value and the moral 
sub-value on the other hand, he believes that he has found in the 
actuality value of actions qualified as moral the element which, in 
the last instance, determines moral obligation. His theory stands 
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and falls, therefore, with the supposed law of the converse propor- 
tionality between actuality value and the value of intention, and 
must, like this, be held to be disproved by experience. Never- 
theless, we believe that the problem of obligation can readily be 
solved upon a basis of Meinong’s own positions. The relation of 
converse proportionality between obligation and moral super-value 
calls to mind the reciprocity pointed out by Meinong between the 
four classes of moral value. The lower the moral sub-value of an 
act of volition stands below zero, the nearer the moral super-value 
of the contrary omission lies to the zero-point, and conversely. 
This relationship dissolves itself in that which is given in obligation 
when we suppose that in the contrast of the obligation and pro- 
hibition the latter is really primary, and is directed to the omission 
of that which has moral sub-value. If we recall the four classes of 
moral value,—the meritorious, the correct, the permissible, and the 
objectionable,—obligation and prohibition appear simply as the 
notification of moral condemnation for the case of the omission of 
the correct, or the commission of the objectionable. That this 
notification proceeds from the ‘‘ surrounding community,’’ which 
cherishes the desire that the correct shall take place and the ob- 
jectionable shall not occur, is a consequence which results, as it 
were, spontaneously from Meinong’s earlier explanations. 

The definitions of moral duty and of moral right which are 
based upon the conception of obligation (§ 64) are free from 
objection. 

The explanations of the last chapter on attribution and freedom, 
constitute unquestionably one of the most valuable portions of the 
entire work. The conceptions are established for further use with 
pregnant acuteness. He distinguishes imputation from attribution, 
and notes in both of these processes an intellectual as well as an 
emotional element. The intellectual element of the imputation is 
found in the answer to the question as tu the moral quality, or the 
disposition of the originator of definite action, that of attribution 
in answer to the question as to the measure in which a definite 
action can be considered to proceed from the moral character of 
its originator. According to the reply tothe question there follows 
with imputation as well as with attribution a transfer of feeling 
from the success of the action to the originator, a process which is 
by no means peculiar to the moral field. This transfer, especially 
where the attribution appears to be diminished, encounters hin- 
derances measured by the degree in which we consider the doer of 
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an action as the originator of it, or by the extent to which it has 
actually proceeded from the character (disposition of feeling) of 
the latter. This relation between the deed and the doer can be 
loosened by intellectual or emotional irregularities of the latter, 
Accordingly, as one eventuality or the other has been placed in 
question and denied, attribution can in fact take place, and we 
can distinguish between intellectual and emotional attribution. 

Equally lucid is the determination of the conception of freedom 
(§ 68). Freedom in general is the absence of non-value, freedom 
of action and volition the absence of force or constraint to act or 
to wish otherwise than in accordance with a previously-formed wish. 
If this previous wish is a moral one directed to some future act of 
volition, the freedom is moral freedom. Conceived in this manner, 
the moral freedom of the will is limited, since our volition is 
caused not only by the preceding wish, but also by other concur- 
rent circumstances which are able to neutralize the first. One 
must himself have had to struggle with the prevalent confusion 
of ideas respecting the moral freedom of the will, in order to 
fully appreciate the relief which is given with this simple deduc- 
tion and position. 

Meinong’s enumeration of the hinderances and constraints which 
oppose the freedom of the will seems less felicitious. He cites, in 
the first instance, the perception of the unattainability of the object 
desired. There can be no doubt that such a perception makes the 
exercise of volition quite impossible ; but no one will recognize in 
this a limitation of his moral freedom. For the latter it is sufficient 
if one can remain conscious of the disposition, which, should the 
possibility of the object desired be recognized, would then lead to 
the realization of the act of volition. In this sense the demand 
of the ‘‘moral freedom of volition’’ appears as a demand for 
‘‘moral freedom of intention.’’ Meinong mentions as further 
hinderances to volition the perception of accompanying circum- 
stances of negative value and also suggestive influences. In all this 
it seems to nie that the hinderance, which is more prominent when 
one speaks as does Meinong himself of the moral freedom of voli- 
tion being limited by the law of causation, is passed over in silence 
or cited only under a misleading title. This hinderance is the exist- 
ence of dispositions of feeling which are stronger than, and con- 
trary to, the tendency of moral intentions. The most important 
and most frequent limitation of my moral freedom consists in defi- 
nite inclinations or passions which prevent me from willing that 
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which from the stand-point of morality I would desire. This limi- 
tation might, it is true, be included under the phrase perception of 
accompanying circumstances of negative value, but only in a very 
artificial way ; and it appears that Meinong does not so include it, 
otherwise he could not have identified freedom with spontaneity 
(p. 213). One acts spontaneously who succumbs to the force of 
passion ; yet, according to the definition, he assuredly does not act 
freely as soon as he has formed subsequently the honest wish to 
withstand temptation. 

The conclusion of the chapter forms a polemic against me and 
against my assertion (‘‘ Werth Theorie und Ethik,’’ fifth chapter), 
that the indeterministic conviction, ‘‘ I can under all circumstances 
withstand all temptation,’’ even were it erroneous, is able to give 
to the moral volition a basis which is necessarily lost with the 
triumph of deterministic insight. Meinong replies, ‘If one has 
only the good faith that, if he is man enough, no power on 
earth can lead him astray, and that he is man enough and can 
remain so if he will only seriously desire it, it is not necessary 
for him to seek a basis in so dubious a theory as that of indeter- 
minism.’’ But his characteristic honesty forces him to add this 
clause to his criticism: ‘‘ Whether he has indeed any right to 
this good faith is a question of itself.’’ It is indeed a question of 
itself which with every logical determinist would demand a con- 
sideration by itself, and frequently would be answered in the nega- 
tive. And in these cases the auto-suggestive moral basis, from that 
conviction which the indeterminist will never be forced to relin- 
quish by any illogical mental process, disappears. This admission 
cannot be avoided by the deterministic doctrine. If it seeks to 
evade it, it only appears that it does not trust itself to think out 
the conclusions of its own convictiors to their end; and whoever 
is unable to be satisfied with this admission will continually have 
to struggle against indeterministic sympathies. 

The concluding observations of the book give a general survey 
of the ethical field, and the problems of an ethics based on the 
theory of value. If moral value, which is exclusively treated 
by Meinong, appears to have very narrow limits,—narrower than 
correspond to the usual use of the term as the author concedes,— 
the field of the ethical is extended as far as possible. Ethics in- 
vestigates what man in his relations to other men is worth to man- 
kind. The estimations of value which are here concerned are to be 
regarded as falling within the ethical field so much the more surely 
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as they approach the ideal of universality (expressed in the defini- 
tion by the threefold use of the word man). I will speak in an- 
other place of the deviations from my formulation of the idea, 
which Meinong casually mentions. The normative character of 
ethics, as the capacity to give rules from one’s own powers to 
human action and volition, is a misunderstanding. On the con- 
trary, it possesses, like every practical discipline, this capacity in 
the name of the interests which it serves. While, however, with 
most practical subjects this interest needs no further elucidation, 
in ethics the determination of the existing state of value forms an 
essential part of the problem of investigation which must be solved 
in the first instance. Hence the correction of the vague ethical 
estimation of value in practical life constitutes the immediate prac- 
tical task of theoretical ethics. 

In closing herewith a discussion of Meinong’s investigations, I am 
fully conscious of having given to the reader an idea merely of the 
outlines of the whole, leaving numerous and valuable details uncon- 
sidered. Any one who undertakes to reproduce in narrow limits 
the contents of extensive scientific treatises, finds himself in the 
dilemma of sacrificing completeness to comprehensibility or com- 
prehensibility to completeness. Now, I believe it wise to choose 
the first of these alternatives, and hope that I have awakened a de- 
sire for a direct acquaintance with the work among those who are 
interested in the subject. They will find in it the results of an 
investigation correctly planned in its method, intensive and logical 
in its execution, and hence in its principal parts convincing in its 
conclusions. It is, moreover, a labor in a field which within a 
relatively recent time only (since the spread of the psychological 
tendency) has received adequate attention, and which thus offers 
a wide latitude for scientific research. 


CHRISTIAN EHRENFELS. 
UNIVERSITY OF VIENNA. 
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HEDONISTIC THEORIES FROM ARISTIPPUS TO SPENCER. By John 
Watson, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Queen’s College, Kingston, Canada. Glasgow: James Mac- 
Lehose & Sons, 1895. Pp. xiii., 243. 


‘In the following pages,’’ says Professor Watson, ‘‘an attempt 
is made to give in familiar and untechnical language a critical 
account of Hedonistic Theories in their historical succession. I 
hope that even those who cannot accept my criticisms may find my 
exposition fairly satisfactory. For my own part, I am convinced, 
as the result of this and other investigations, that no hedonistic 
theory can plausibly explain morality without assuming ideas in- 
consistent with its asserted principle.’’ In successive chapters on 
the Sophists, Aristippus, Epicurus, Hobbes, Locke, Hume, Ben- 
tham, John Stuart Mill, and Herbert Spencer, Professor Watson 
has given a clear and vigorous account of leading hedonistic 
moralists. The style deserves high praise, and many good points 
are aptly stated. Thus, with reference to the opposition of selfish 
and unselfish activities, he says, ‘‘ these two tendencies are strictly 
correlative. Where the capacity for the one is strong, so also is 
the capacity for the other. ‘Great criminals,’ as Plato says, ‘are 
perverted heroes.” Gigantic selfishness is possible only to men of 
vast ability.’’ And, again: ‘‘ Man is not a mere individual, and 
he has therefore no purely individualistic tendencies. The desire 
of self-preservation is not selfish, because life is the primary condi- 
tion of action, and therefore of moral action.’’ 

On the whole, I find myself so much in sympathy with Professor 
Watson’s point of view, that I am inclined to agree with his criti- 
cisms as well as with his exposition. But when I try to put myself 
at the hedonistic point of view, it seems to me that the last word 
has not always been said. ‘‘ Hedonism,’’ it is said, ‘‘ rests on the 
assumption that the mind may be resolved into a number of in- 
dividual feelings’’ (p. 38). This is certainly a common assumption 
in hedonistic writers, and may at first sight seem natural or even 
inevitable. But its apparent inevitableness is largely due to the 
ambiguity of the term “‘ feeling.” When “‘ feeling’’ is said to be the 
ultimate constituent of mind or even of reality, the reference is to 
the sensations which enter into our knowledge of the world ; when, 
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on the other hand, “ feeling’’ is said to be the ultimate ground of 
preference and so of morality, it is the subjective feeling of pleas- 
ure which is meant. It may be said, of course, that philosophical 
sensationalism is the assumption which lies at the root of ethical 
hedonism ; and for this view, again, the opinions of almost any 
hedonist from Aristippus to Spencer may be quoted. But this 
logical connection between the two doctrines is not made clear. 
And, since pleasure and pain are not restricted to impressions of 
sense, it may be possible to take pleasure for our ultimate test of 
value in conscious life without making any assumption as to the 
elements which go to form conscious life. It would have been in- 
teresting had this view received some attention from Professor 
Watson, especially as it is the view of the most consistent—perhaps 
the only consistent—hedonistic moralist of the present day. A 
book on Hedonistic Theories which takes no account of Sidgwick’s 
Ethics neglects that part of its problem which is of chief impor- 
tance and difficulty. 

‘In speaking of the greatest pleasure on the whole,” says Pro- 
fessor Watson, ‘‘ there is introduced a conception that, when car- 
ried out, destroys the whole hedonistic basis of the theory, and 
converts it into its opposite’ (p. 66). By this, Professor Watson 
seems to mean that the conception ‘‘ greatest pleasure’’ changes the 
conception of the end into ‘‘ permanent satisfaction,’’ which he 
himself uses as an expression for the end of life. Now, ‘‘satisfac- 
tion’’ seems to me a somewhat vague term, but as Professor Watson, 
following Green, uses it, I take it not to be of the nature of feeling, 
but rather something nearer the literal sense of the word—the com. 
pletion or realization of one’s nature. This is certainly a very dif- 
ferent conception from ‘‘ pleasure.’’ It can be properly spoken of 
as permanent, whereas pleasure cannot; but ‘‘ greatest amount of 
pleasure’ is not therefore without an intelligible meaning. We 
may fully recognize that each pleasure is transient, and yet hold it 
desirable that life should provide as frequent a succession as possi- 
ble of transient feelings of this nature. The tendency of a course 
of life to produce such feelings may be used as a test of its moral 
value, and to use this test is hedonism. Professor Watson may 
hold this to be an imperfect account of the moral ideal, and therein 
I should agree with him ; but I do not think he has given any good 
argument for regarding it as an impossible account. It does not 
seem to me that in this matter ‘‘the confusion between pleasure 
and pain as feelings and as objects of thought’’ (p. 151) always 
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lies at the door of the hedonist. When Professor Watson contends 
that “‘if he [Epicurus] had seriously meant that pleasure is the end, 
he would have seen that the end cannot be attained unless the in- 
tensest pleasure conceivable is secured at every moment of exist- 
ence’ (p. 68), he seems to me to repeat an argument sufficiently 
disposed of in J. S. Mill’s ‘‘ Utilitarianism.’’ 

In a work like the present, intended for the general reader, it 
must have been difficult to preserve strict accuracy in the account 
of philosophical doctrines. And some points might still bear re- 
vision. ‘The description of Hobbes as combining pure universalism 
with pure individualism (pp. 74, 88), is not, I think, a happy use 
of the term ‘‘universalism.’’ It is hardly correct to say that, ac- 
cording to the same thinker, ‘‘ society is based upon the voluntary 
surrender of the individual will for the common good”’ (p. 73). 
It is for his own good (or preservation) that the individual sur- 
renders his will,—a surrender that leads to the common good as 
well astohisown. The originality of Hobbes’s view of the ‘ natu- 
ral’’ state of man is, perhaps, over-rated (p. 77), and his classification 
with the hedonists seems to me to need some further explanation 
and justification than is given. Again, it is a little too sweeping to 
say that ‘‘ Locke is in all things the reverse’’ of Hobbes (p. 94); 
it is incorrect to say that ‘‘he [Locke] makes all knowledge con- 
sist in the passive reception of ideas’’ (p. 98); and it is no refuta- 
tion of Locke to say that ‘‘ the constitution of the state is the work 
of reason’ (p. 97), because the compact or agreement by which, 
according to Locke, states are formed, is not arbitrary in the sense 
of irrational, but deliberate, purposeful, and rational. Locke, no 
doubt, had an imperfect doctrine of the relation of reason both to 
the data of sense-experience and to the social order, but he did not 
deny its function in either. Professor Watson also identifies 
Locke’s view, that ‘‘ the most pressing uneasiness’ determines the 
will with the view that ‘‘ what a man wills is always what appears 
to him at the time to be fitted to bring pleasure’ (p. 102), although 
Locke himself takes pains to distinguish the two views on the 
ground that what appears good or pleasant does not move the will 
until the want of it raises a felt uneasiness (‘‘ Essay,’’ I., xxi. 35). 
On the whole, however, Professor Watson’s exposition seems to me 


excellent. 
W. R. Sor.ey. 


UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 
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SHort Stupy or Etuics. By Charles F. D’Arcy, B.D. London 
and New York: Macmillan & Co., 1895. 


If a book is known by the abundance of its fruits, Green’s ‘* Pro. 
legomena to Ethics’’ must take a high place in the philosophical 
literature of our own generation. Here is another group of ethical 
studies which owns the same stalk as Dewey’s ‘‘ Outlines,’’ Mac- 
kenzie’s ‘‘ Manual,’’ and others. Their author is thoroughly at 
home in recent English contributions to idealistic philosophy, and 
brings much critical ability and a fresh and interesting style to the 
task he has set before himself. 

His treatment differs from that of his predecessors chiefly in the 
prominent place assigned to the discussion of the metaphysical 
questions, which he rightly holds are involved in any thorough in- 
vestigation of ethical problems and the comparatively subordinate 
place assigned to the criticism of rival schemes. He announces at 
the outset that philosophy, whether successful or not, is inevitable, 
reminding one of Mr. Bradley’s epigram that ‘‘ metaphysics is the 
finding of bad reasons for what we believe upon instinct, but to 
find these reasons is no less an instinct.’’ Accordingly, he takes 
the risk of repelling the beginner by devoting the first seventy pages 
to a statement of the philosophical basis of ethics. Nor does he 
spare the student who consents to follow him in this swift analysis, 
Within these limits he condenses a discussion of the relation of the 
subject to the Cosmos, of Will to Nature and of the Divine to the 
Individual Mind, ending with twelve pages on the proofs of the 
Being of God and the “Idea of Organic Unity as applied to So- 
ciety.’’ It need hardly be said that a treatment of this kind gives 
his conclusions a dogmatic colouring, which they might have lost if 
the writer had felt himself at leisure to tone them into harmony with 
his fundamental assumptions as to the nature of human life and 
mind. No reviewer, however, is likely to quarrel seriously with a 
writer for condensing his argument. It is a more serious matter 
when the doctrine, whether stated dogmatically or not, is itself 
open to exception. This seems to me to be the case in respect to 
one important contention which is here put forward and pervades 
more or less the whole succeeding argument. The author is per- 
fectly clear in his view that the Cosmos is penetrated with mind, 
and therefore presupposes the subject. But, withheld apparently 
by the fear of Pantheism on the one hand and of the doctrine that 
the self is a mere correlative of nature on the other, he here stops 
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short and denies that the subject in the same way presupposes the 


Cosmos. But there are different kinds of Pantheism, and it is not 


necessary to reduce the self to a mere correlative of the object in 
maintaining that a subject implies a Cosmos just as truly as a Cos- 


mos a subject. The author takes refuge in the Kantian doctrine of 
a transcendental ego, which ‘‘can abstract from the concrete and 
remain still the same self-identical subject as before’ (p. 14). 
What is the writer’s conception of such a self-identical subject? 
Has it thoughts and feelings? If it has, these are its Cosmos; if it 
has not, what is it? 

If this dualism stood alone it would be of less importance, but 
Mr. D’Arcy is too much penetrated by his own speculative ideas to 
leave it here. It reappears when we come to the question of the 
Cosmos of wills. He admits that there cannot be a society of wills 
any more than a world of objects, except to an individual mind, but 
there may apparently be an individual mind and will into which 
the minds and wills of others do not enter as constituent elements. 
We represent other subjects to ourselves ‘‘ symbolically’ (it is not 
very clear what the symbol is), but their existence and unity are 
guaranteed to us, not by the constitution of our own nature as social 
beings, but by the Divine Mind. The objection here is the same 
as before. What is the individual will apart from the wills of 
others? The diversity of wills is symbolized by the externality of 
our bodies to one another; their w#ity is given in every moral or, 
for the matter of that, immoral act. Does Mr. D’Arcy deny this? 
does he really believe that because there is no material sensorium 
in the body politic corresponding to the brain in the animal organ- 
ism there is no civic spirit, no general purpose, no community of 
wills? His whole doctrine of acommon good contradicts any such 
assumption. And if we grant the existence of the general will, 
what is the relation of the individual will to it? What would the 
individual will be without it? Would it not be the same abstract 
self-identity—the same nonentity—as the subject without the 
Cosmos? It is this fundamental identity to which the idealist 
means to call attention by emphasizing the ‘‘ organic view’’ of 
Society. It is not a question of finding interesting parallels between 
the animal organism and political society, but of realizing this 
essential unity of wills. Mr. D’Arcy, of course, does so elsewhere, 
as, for instance, in his excellent chapter upon the ‘* Determination 
of the Principle.’’ But had he done so more explicitly at the out- 
set he would have saved himself from appearing to accept (p. 58) 
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the most vicious element in Mr. Kidd’s clever book, the assump- 
tion that reason is essentially unsocial. One cannot avoid a suspi- 
cion that, as it is his fear of Pantheism that is at the root of his 
speculative dualism, so here it is his justifiable jealousy of a purely 
naturalistic Ethics which is the obstacle in the way of his accept- 
ance of a thorough-going idealism. The danger to the religious view 
of morality is, of course, all the other way. If the individual will 
is shut up within itself and can only enter into communion with 
other wills symbolically, how are we to conceive of its relation to 
the Divine? Can the individual*soul partake of this also only 
through symbols, and if so, what meaning can we attach to a sym- 
bol of that of which we have no real knowledge? Mr. D’Arcy 
quotes Scripture. The root of the present matter is contained in 
the scriptural question ‘‘If a man love not his brother whom he 
hath seen, how can he love God whom he hath not seen?’’ Mr. 
D’Arcy has shown himself an appreciative student of Green’s ‘‘ Pro- 
legomena.’’ To the present writer much, both of the metaphysics 
and the psychology of that great work, seems to possess little more 
than an historical interest, but the Lectures on the Principles of 
Political Obligation are as fresh and vital to-day as when they were 
delivered in 1879. A book like the present shows how important 
it is, in the attempt to carry on and develop idealistic philosophy in 
England, to supplement the more individualistic view of the Pro- 
legomena with the doctrine of the general will as developed in the 
Lectures. 

I regret that my limits do not permit me to do justice to the 
admirable style and still more admirable spirit of this hand-book 
by quotations, and that this review has been mainly critical. The 
book itself is chiefly constructive, and has suggestions for the student 
of ethics at whatever stage of advancement. 

J. H. MutrweEap. 

LONDON. 


INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL PHILosopHy. By J. S. Mackenzie, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Professor of Logic 
and Philosophy in the University College of South Wales and 
Monmouthshire. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Lon- 
don and New York: Macmillan & Co., 1895. Pp. 454. 

The doctrine that Mr. D’Arcy rejects is made the head of the 


corner by Professor Mackenzie in his able work on Social Philo- 
sophy. Throughout two brilliant chapters (III. and IV.) he exerts 
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himself to prove that society is organic in the sense that the indi- 
vidual can only be understood as a member of a system of wills 
whose mutual relations constitute the essence of each. Society is 
necessary to the individual not only rod jv fvexa, but also rod fe 
éjv &vexa, and in this latter connection again, not only in the sense 
that ‘‘the realization of any one individual’s highest life is impos- 
sible without the co-operation of others, but even that the realiza- 
tion of other lives is an essential element, indeed, ¢he essential 
element in the realization of our own.”’ 

The success of his method in working out this doctrine is suffi- 
ciently indicated in the review of the first edition which appeared 
in this JouRNAL in April, 1892. It will be sufficient, here, to note 
the changes the author has made in his second edition. Besides 
one or two notes and a running reference to important works on 
sociology which have appeared since the date of publication, the 
chief addition consists in a short appendix to Chapter IV. upon the 
Theory of Value. Professor Mackenzie here emphasizes the dis- 
tinction he elsewhere draws between objects which have value for a 
conscious being and which may be anything and the subjective 
appreciation of their value in what we call pleasure. While agree- 
ing in the main with his view on this subject, I confess that there 
are some points in it which are still left obscure. The distinction 
above stated between that to which we assign value (in other 
words, the object of desire), and the subjective sign of that value 
(in other words, the pleasure we feel in obtaining it), would prob- 
ably be accepted by most non-hedonistic readers. But when Pro- 
fessor Mackenzie substitutes as a synonym for the usual ‘‘ sign of 
value’ the phrase, ‘‘ sense of value,’’ and proceeds on the basis of 
this definition to the further contention that feeling is implicit 
judgment (see p. 242), many readers will probably feel that they 
are on more dangerous ground. They may be willing to admit 
that feeling, in the sense of the ‘‘ indifferentiated continuum’’ of 
primitive experience, is implicit judgment, but this does not, of 
course, commit them to the view that feeling as such, and it is of 
that we are here speaking, is merely an elementary form of intel- 
lection. 

It might have been better if Mr. Mackenzie had recast this whole 
section of his book instead of simply adding a note to it as the 
result of further reflection. The whole point, however, is of great 
importance, perhaps, also in spite of so much that has recently been 
written upon it of great obscurity, and we are grateful even for the 
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few hints that are here thrown out as an addition to an otherwise 
trenchant and valuable criticism of the various forms of Hedonism. 
Externally, the new edition is all that could be desired as a handy 
text-book for the student of political philosophy. 
J. H. Murrueap. 
LonpDon. 


Diz GESELLSCHAFTS-ORDNUNG UND IHRE NATURLICHEN GRUND- 
LAGEN. Entwurf einer Social-Anthropologie zum Gebrauch fiir 
alle Gebildeten, die sich mit sdcialen Fragen befassen. Von 
Otto Ammon, Mit 5 Abbildungen im Text. Jena: Gustav 
Fischer. Pp. viil., 408. 

The fundamental theoretic thoughts of this book can be given 
in a few words, The true object of the social order is the selection 
of the best, the most capable. On this depends every possibility of 
progress, every possibility of solving the increasing problems of 
civilization, of even preventing the fall of existing civilization. Per- 
haps the thought in its universality will nowhere arouse opposition. 
The extremest socialism would scarcely be inclined to believe that 
every man was capable of any performance, provided only that it was 
imposed upon him for the sake of society and with a corresponding 
livelihood assured to him. Socialism also is not inclined to relin- 
quish the intelligent control of production, the continuation of in- 
ventive activity, and creative intellectual work ; on the contrary, its 
advocates promise that the powers of mankind will have an entirely 
new development when the burden is lifted that the capitalistic 
régime of to-day has laid upon the masses, when talent no longer 
starves on the hard crust of misery, when freedom from the humili- 
ating and hindering struggle with want gives each one room for his 
individual development. 

The principal object of the work before us is to prove that this 
view of the existing order of society and this form of hope for the 
future is a dangerous delusion not in harmony with the natural laws 
of social life. The author attempts to show that the existing social 
order of civilized peoples possesses, as the product of a develop- 
ment of several thousand years and of a slow selection of forces, 
mechanical instrumentalities for selection, which work with at least 
comparative perfection, and that it would be an attempt of hope- 
less folly to change fundamentally the order of society, and to 
create artificially new instrumentalities for selection, with the idea 
of winning by means of them better results. Ammon considers 
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the view erroneous that the number is considerable of those who, 
despite high gifts, are obliged to languish in straitened circum- 
stances. He thinks that there are either no, or but few, unrecog- 
nized talents in the lower class; that in consequence the lower 
class, considering its average endowment, must remain upon a 
tolerably low plane, since it represents only sediment of which the 
most valuable constituents have been distilled. 

The deductive proof for the position that the proportion of 
higher endowed individuals to the mass of population can be in 
general only a small one, Ammon furnishes, in accordance with 
Francis Galton’s method, by applying the combination-theory to 
the grouping of mental characteristics among men. I regard this 
proof absolutely conclusive. Equally incontrovertible seems to 
me what Ammon says about the value of class organization for 
the social end of natural selection. The organization of classes 
continues the work of natural selection among men, for it militates 
against the chance of panmixia,—that is, the sexual blending of men 
of contrasted types of endowment. If one should do away with 
classes, or if men should cease to marry principally within their 
own rank, the consequence would be a strong decrease in the num- 
ber of highly endowed individuals. Here one is compelled to 
make a choice between fundamental principles, so far as such a 
thing is possible in questions of national development. The de- 
crease of highly endowed individuals in consequence of a panmixia, 
thoroughly carried out, would also have for a consequence the de- 
crease of the weaker endowed, as Ammon shows by means of the 
population- and endowment-curves established by Galton. 

The question is, Should we strive for a slight raising of the 
average mental level at the risk of making less frequent higher 
orders of endowment? It repeats itself when we think of attempt- 
ing to do away with existing inequalities of income, and, in this 
way, place the great mass of those who have little more than the 
minimum necessities of existence on a more favorable footing. 
Here, too, one would buy a relatively slight elevation of the 
standard of life among the masses at a heavy loss; one would have 
given up the advantage which society gains from the existence of a 
number of highly educated and better-fed individuals, and from 
the excitement of competition ; and this deficiency would soon let 
the whole average sink considerably. The inequality of men, the 
division of labor, and the organization of classes resting upon it 
are natural laws of human society which can be set aside by no 
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reform. If one should attempt to set them aside, one would, to 
the extent he succeeded, have done away with nature’s means of 
breeding selected individuals. But so little is a caste-like exclusive. 
ness of social classes towards each other meant by this that the 
author asserts in the most emphatic way that a continuous influx of 
new elements from the lower ranks to the upper strata of society 
is an indispensable condition of the health of a social body. The 
dying out of the upper classes constantly going on must be offset 
by the fruitfulness of the lower. The social question as it is ordi- 
narily taken is thereby made unsolvable ; but the social question in 
its higher signification is first truly solved by this strong production, 
—i.¢., the renewal of the higher classes in society by bringing to 
them fresh blood and by strict selection. 

According to the general principles thus gained, Ammon con- 
siders in his second part most of the projects for social reform 
under discussion to-day. The need of reform in social arrange- 
ments Ammon thoroughly recognizes; he sees therein simply a 
consequence of the rapid change which the last half century has 
brought about in the outward conditions of life for the race. Only 
against political radicalism, especially so far as it has a socialistic 
coloring, does Ammon carry on (on above mentioned grounds) a 
relentless war. Chapter XXXV., in which he develops a number 
of general points of view for the judging of social reforms, gives 
the broad outlines of his social ethics and contains really the quin- 
tessence of the practical proposals which follow from his social 
anthropology. I say intentionally ‘‘ social ethics,’’ although the 
application of such a conception to views like Ammon’s may seem 
to many to-day almost paradoxical. For the leading practical 
thought of the book is the well-being of the whole,—the furthering 
of welfare and progress,—for the sake of which we have to put up 
with many hard things which grow out of arrangements fixed by 
Nature’s laws. We can and must try to soften these hardships, so 
far as is possible, without endangering higher ends,—in many places 
in the book there is manifest a noble ethical fervor, which should 
suffice to protect the author against the charge of making himself 
the advocate of a class-state, and of the fleecing and oppression of 
the working-people. But with inexorable distinctness the leading 
thought stands out that a one-sided heeding of the principle of 
welfare is inevitably at the cost of progressive development ; that 
the establishment of complete equality of conditions must lead to 
doing away with all competition, all selection, to a perfect stand- 
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still, to the paralysis of forces, to the death of culture. The criti- 
cism of the social-reform activity of our time is in its details 
exclusively fitted to the conditions of the German empire, and 
therefore need not be further explained here. Still there are also in 
this part a number of chapters which are either of more general 
bearing or else contain thoughts that can be applied, mufatis 
mutandis, without difficulty to conditions outside of Germany. 

One will not agree with the author in all his opinions. Along 
with the proper accentuation—for which we may be grateful at 
a time when the socialistic current is running as rapidly as at 
present—of the beneficial results of competition and natural se- 
lection, many of the evils connected with the present forms of the 
competitive struggle deserved to be made prominent. Not in all 
cases do the instrumentalities for natural selection allow the actually 
valuable to come to the front; not in all cases is work best per- 
formed under the pressure of competition. Often the conditions 
of the competitive struggle are such that only the worse sort of 
men, the worse wares, predominate. Often a small advantage in 
one direction is bought with excessive sacrifice in another. It 
looks as if the author had not sufficiently weighed the possibility, 
that the preservation of the instrumentalities for selection, now 
existing in the social order, may be compatible with a certain 
socializing of many fields of labor. But giving the grounds in 
detail for this idea would lead beyond the limits set to this notice. 
Let it suffice to emphasize that Ammon’s book, although, like every- 
thing that is human, not perfect, yet by the clearness of its funda- 
mental thought, by the fulness of its well-sifted, positive material, 
and by the sureness of his method, rises far and away above the 
average of the many well-meaning but poorly thought-out works 
about social problems, with which literature swarms and which for 
the most part only appear to forthwith vanish again from the 
horizon of men. The book will share in the life of the truths 


which it contains. 
Fr. JODL. 
UNIVERSITY OF PRAGUE. 


ANARCHY OR GOVERNMENT? AN INQUIRY IN FUNDAMENTAL POLI- 
Tics. By William Mackintire Salter. New York and Boston: 
Thomas Y. Crowell, 1895. Pp. 176. 


This is a very fresh and stimulating little book ; a book that the 
thoughtful man of affairs, with his natural objection to being intel- 
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lectually bullied by the mere theorist, might take pleasure in reading, 
It is, in substance, a quiet appeal to the Individualist,—Mr. Salter, 
indeed, tries to avoid the use of the terms Individualist and Social- 
ist ; but they save the trouble of periphrasis, and they are not likely 
to be misunderstood in this connection by the readers of this Jour- 
NAL,—it is, I say, an appeal to the Individualist to ‘‘ consider it 
again ;’’ to reflect that many of the arguments against governmental 
action are such as, ‘‘if carried to their appropriate conclusion, 
would result in undoing government altogether,’’ and so logically 
justify ‘‘anarchy,’’ or complete absence of government; to allow 
that as some amount of government is generally recognized as justi- 
fiable, since it results in a balance of advantage, the question of 
more or less government can only be a question of expediency and 
not of principle. The argument comes with the more force on ac- 
count of the spirit in which it is presented and the personal stand- 
point of the writer. I know of no book which, while presenting the 
case for ‘‘ government,’’ does it with so vivid a perception of the 
ingrained Individualism of the average American citizen, and with 
so much sympathy for it. Again and again (¢.g., pp. 29, 37) Mr. 
Salter takes occasion to say, even with a certain unction, that ‘‘ the 
abstract presumption is always against government’’ (in the sense 
of coercive power). ‘‘ That liberty or complete absence of govern- 
ment would mark an ideal state of society seems hardly to admit of 
doubt,’’ he declares (p. 11) with a fervor that reminds one of J. S. 
Mill. The explanation evidently is that, while with one side of his 
nature our author feels the need of social control, on the other he 
is an Individualist of the Individualists. The whole Ethical move- 
ment, of which he is so distinguished a representative, is surely not 
misjudged when it is regarded as one of the last manifestations of 
the individualizing tendency set going by the Reformation. And 
so Mr. Salter has the best of all qualifications for a missionary, and 
that is that he can enter into the state of mind of the heathen. 
This being so, I cannot but regret that on p. 50 Mr. Salter 
should begin to leave the more easily tenable grounds of historical 
experience and practical expediency, and pass over on to the ground 
of ‘the social organism ;’’ and that from this point onward, a 
priori arguments deduced from ‘‘ the very notion of a society’’ (p. 
99), and ‘‘ the social point of view’’ (pp. 77, 103) should be put by 
the side of ‘‘ the simple logic of events’’ (p. 149). Not that the idea 
of ‘‘ the social organism’’ is not a true and valuable one ; but simply 
because, so far as my experience goes, it does not appeal to the 
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individualist masses one would wish to reach. One can readily an- 
ticipate what a heathen pontiff—let us say Professor W. G. Sumner, 
or an editor of that excellent pagan periodical, Zhe Mation—would 
say to the ‘real social body’’ (pp. 53, 64). They would say that 
what we call ‘‘society’’ zs ‘‘simply an aggregate of individuals’’ 
(p. 55); that as Professor Sumner has said of the ‘‘state,’’ it is 
simply ‘‘ All of us;’’ and that arguments based on ‘social con- 
sciousness’’ and ‘‘members’’ rest on misleading analogies. The 
whole of Chapter V. sounds, to the thorough-going Individualist, 
like reasoning in a circle: since the nation is a social organism, 
and an organism has such and such characteristics, therefore a 
national government has a ‘‘right’’ todo so and so. The argu- 
ment beats the air in vain if the listener refuses to grant the major 
premise. To me it seems, that in a missionary tract it were better 
to bring ‘‘ the social organism’’ in at the very end ; to endeavor to 
convert up to it, and not by means of it. Even the most hardened 
worshipper of Herbert Spencer can be made to feel that if it is 
wrong to interfere with the individual ‘‘ struggle for existence,’’ it 
is hard to find a justification even for the protection by the state 
of life and property, and that certainly his master has not found 
it. As for Individualists d /’outrance, like the amusing Mr. Donis- 
thorpe, it will be sufficient to whisper to the sober citizen where 
Mr. Donisthorpe’s ‘‘ anarchy’’ leads Aim, Such a procedure may 
not be scientific ; but it is a good deal more likely to produce con- 
viction of sin in the unregenerate breast. 

Yet, if only public opinion can be led to agree to a strengthening 
of government in the directions which a wise judgment may sug- 
gest, it matters comparatively little what the social creed of the 
public may be. An Individualism which goes on allowing more 
and more exceptions, like that of the disciples of John Stuart Mill, 
will practically serve the purpose as well as a cautious and oppor- 
tunist Socialism. And hence it seems rather a mistake to say that 
‘* there is no possible reconciliation between those who take the in- 
dividualistic and those who take the social point of view’’ (p. 97). 
In theory, perhaps not ; but a reconciliation in the field of practice 
does not seem so hopeless. Moreover, even from the point of view 
of theory, it may be doubted whether what we want is a complete 
abandonment of the ‘individualistic’ for the ‘‘social’’ point of 
view. If Individualism, ‘‘ sternly logical,’’ runs to anarchy, Social- 
ism, it might with equal fairness be argued, leads, when ‘‘ logically’’ 
carried out, to excessive government; an established church, such 
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as Mr. Salter disapproves of (p. 86), being the least of its enormi- 
ties. It will be enough if people can only be made to realize that, 
for some time to come, it is more government that is needed. It 
is easily conceivable that a few centuries hence Individualism wil] 
once more call for its prophets. 

As Mr. Salter says in his chapter on ‘‘ The Industrial Realm,”’ 
‘the question (of governmental action) is a practical one, not one 
of abstract theory’ (p. 120), Then why quite so much theory in 
that particular chapter? The operation of the ‘‘law’’ of supply 
and demand causes evils enough in, all conscience to destroy any 
belief we might have in its adequacy for human needs; it is hardly 
necessary to open a set assault upon it as ‘‘unjust.’’ May I say 
that the argument here strikes me as not untainted with indivi- 
dualism. That the shrewd or lucky entrepreneur (like Mr. Salter’s 
ice-merchant) should benefit by the fluctuations of supply and de- 
mand may, in a sense, be regarded as unjust, since he has not 
incurred any greater cost of production: and here Mr. Salter is at 
one with medizval theologians. But that supply and demand should 
lead to fluctuations in price is the way by which it is brought about 
that the wants of the community are better supplied. These 
fluctuations, therefore, provisionally serve a social purpose, and the 
conduct of the individual in causing them has, provisionally, a social 
justification—7z.¢., under the present system of private property. Of 
course, we trust the world will get to something better some day: 
meanwhile, to talk of injustice only creates unnecessary irritation. 

The last chapter on ‘‘ The Pullman-Chicago Strike’’ is added as 
an illustration ; and it istimely. That strike ought, indeed, to have 
opened many eyes to the ease with which the ‘‘ peaceful’’ anarchy 
of present industrial conditions may give birth at any moment to 
the anarchy of the streets. It has brought the American judiciary 
and the American thinking public face to face with the fundamental 
question of the relation of the state to the joint action of combina- 
tions of laborers. And it is difficult to see how we can dissent 
from Mr. Salter’s conclusion that either strikes must be allowed 
with all they involve (short of actual violence or breach of con- 
tract), or the state must assume a responsibility in the industrial 
sphere from which it now holds back. And this whole argument 
would remain perfectly valid—since it is based not on theory but on 
** the logic of events’’—even if a few adjectives applied to the action 
of the Pullman Company (p. 154) were omitted. Unfortunately, 
the industrial world is so constituted now, that even if employers 
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and men lived up to the highest standard we have a right to ask 


from them, the evils of anarchy would still remain. 
W. J. ASHLEY. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Catuotic SociatisM. By Francesco S. Nitti. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co. 


This volume, published in Italy in 1890, forms the first part of a 
critical study of all the important types of modern Socialism, to 
which Professor Nitti has devoted himself. Its object is to place 
before the public a clear and orderly statement of historical facts 
which shall enable them to understand the origin, growth, and 
present condition of Christian Socialism within the pale of what 
we term the Roman Catholic Church. The first three chapters are 
occupied with the Social Problem as it presented itself in the ancient 
societies of Greece, Rome, and Judza, and with the mental attitude 
of ancient philosophers and Christian theologians towards those 
questions of labor, capital, and industrial organization which took 
shape in their times. But though it was inevitable, in showing the 
relation of the Church and Socialism, that Professor Nitti should 
trace from the earliest era of Christianity the persistence of certain 
social ideas which found expression in the communist practices of the 
early Church and of later monasticism, in the condemnation of 
irresponsible wealth and the rejection of ‘‘ usury,’’ the author rightly 
distinguishes Socialism in its modern and tolerably definite shapes 
asa product of the conscious life of the last century and a half. 
After sketching in briefly but sufficiently the influence of the Uto- 
pists of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, Pro- 
fessor Nitti takes up his close and serious study from the middle of 
this century, to which he dates the first endeavors of churchmen to 
face the problems of modern industry and poverty in a sympathetic 
spirit. His account of the social teaching of Archbishop Von 
Ketteler, of Mainz, the father of Christian Socialism in Germany, 
and of Abbe Hitze, whose economic analysis and constructive policy 
are far abler and closer knit, is particularly instructive. It is 
hardly necessary to say that in the chapter devoted to the Eco- 
nomic Doctrines of German Catholic Socialists, the critical thought 
is much more clear and convincing than the constructive. Though 
Professor Nitti gives a careful condensation of the teaching of the 
leaders, no one save Hitze seems to have seriously endeavored to 
grasp the complexity of the modern situation. The theological 
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bias constantly asserts itself in a tendency to revert to medizyval 
methods for a solution, in particular to a revival of the old guilds 
either as independent trade units or as subject to some general 
supervision of the Church or the State. Moreover, both in Ger- 
many and in Austria, whither the brilliant Rudolph Meyer had car- 
ried the new teaching, the difficulty of determining whether Church 
or State is to have the upper hand in the new industrial order evi- 
dently divides and confuses the minds of many of the leaders of 
Catholic Socialism. The most interesting chapter deals with the 
movement in Austria, the head-quarters of the financial Jew, where 
the strong anti-semitic feeling has drawn into the ranks of Catholic 
Socialism a number of aristocratic leaders, such as Prince von Lich- 
tenstein and Baron von Vogelsang. Both in Germany and Austria 
it is the constantly growing control of money-capital over the land 
and labor of the nation, and the fact that race and religion mark 
off the new money-lords from the rest of the nation, that are the 
dominant influences in the new movement. The slight hold which 
economic ‘‘liberalism’’ or Manchesterism obtained in Germany and 
Austria as compared with England, the retention until recent years 
of guilds and other trade restrictions, the wide limits assigned in 
practice or in theory to government, are conditions predisposing 
Teutonic nations towards a repudiation of what not unnaturally 
seemed to them the industrial and moral anarchy of /atssez-faire. 
In France, Professor Nitti shows, Catholic Socialism has made 
slower progress, owing to the powerful development of ‘‘ free-trade”’ 
teaching by the Le Play School, and has not drawn to itself many 
of the higher ecclesiastics, as in Germany and Austria. Indeed, 
though Professor Nitti considers that the teaching of the Count de- 
Mun and his followers tends ever more strongly towards State 
Socialism, his account of the movement in France leaves it very 
doubtful whether the term Socialism in any distinct form can be 
rightly applied to it. Belgian Socialism, whether Catholic or 
others, for the most part resolves itself into a demand for co- 
operative societies. 

There are certain defects in the book which inhere to its subject- 
matter, a vagueness and elusiveness in the presentation of the con- 
structive ideas of Catholic Socialism which contrasts pretty sharply 
with the mechanical preciseness which hitherto has marked the treat- 
ment of the Social Democratic adherents of Marx. The frequent 
reiteration of the same criticism in almost the same phraseology is 
perhaps necessary to mark the agreement of the different leaders 
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of the movement in different countries, but it rather palls upon the 
reader. In the constructive proposals, two tendencies deserve notice. 
One is the tendency to revert to antiquated measures of guild or- 
ganization and local protection, showing an imperfect grasp of the 
present and the inevital.e future of great industry and world 


markets. The other is a fondness for the idea of peasant-proprie- 


torship and a rejection of ‘‘ nationalization of land.’’ Instead of 
State ownership or control of land figuring first in their ‘‘ Social- 
ist” programme, it is money-power or pure capital which is the 


centre of attack. 
The volume is of great value and importance, containing a large 


quantity of matter nowhere else to be obtained ; and if at times it 
assumes the shape of a quarry rather than an edifice of learning, it 
is, perhaps, none the worse for that. Professor Nitti has preserved 
strict impartiality, rarely thrusting his own views upon the reader. 
In the few cases where this rule of abstinence is broken the reader 
does not gain. There is no object in interpolating ejaculatory criti- 
cism, such as ‘‘ This theory is not very practical, and is also, econom- 
ically speaking, rather inexact’ (p. 354). The translator’s notes, 
which are always trivial and generally foolish, might also have been 
omitted with advantage. In a final chapter, however, the author 
gives an able summary and interpretation of the forces of Catholic 
Socialism, showing reasons why the Church is likely to go further 
than it has yet gone. ‘‘ Nevertheless, the Church feels more and 
more the urgency of accepting whatever there is of good and 
sound in the doctrines of Socialism, and of winning the love and 
attachment of the popular classes by taking up their defence and 
protecting their interests. ‘The more the sceptical and unbelieving 
bourgoisie, infected by liberal doctrines, falls away from the prin- 
ciples of the Church, the more imperious for the latter becomes the 
necessity of strengthening its influence over the masses.’’ 
J. A. Hopson. 
Lonpon. 


StupIEs In Economics. By William Smart, M.A., LL.D. Lon- 
don: Macmillan & Co., 1895. 


Dr. Smart has collected together in this volume a series of 
Studies on various economic subjects, which have, as he states in 
his preface, ‘‘ particularly interested’’ him ‘‘in the course of’’ his 
‘“*teaching.’’ They are distinguished under three heads—‘‘ Studies 
in Wages,’’ ‘* Studies in Currency,’’ and ‘‘ Studies in Consump- 
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tion.’’ Some have appeared separately in their first draft in vari- 
ous periodicals, including the INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICs. 
But they have been carefully revised, and additions made in the 
present volume; and the reader will find certain common lines of 
thought running through all. He wil! discover, as indeed he might 
expect, unmistakable traces of loyal adherence to the characteristic 
doctrines of that Austrian school, which Dr. Smart has done so 
much to render familiar to English students. To one who, like the 
present reviewer, finds the doctrines of that school inadequate, and 
regards the exclusive emphasis laid by them on one side of the central 
theory of economics,—the theory of value,—as erring by an excess 
as extravagant as the older English economists perhaps erred by de- 
fect, some of Dr. Smart’s theoretic positions must inevitably ap- 
pear to be doubtful. Nor does he think that that ‘‘ fallacy of the 
particular instance,’’ to which Dr. Smart, with characteristic can- 
dor, alludes in his preface, is without its prejudicial influence on the 
reasoning of parts of the book. The readers of this JouRNAL will 
be more especially interested in the ‘‘ Studies in Consumption,” 
where distinctly ethical considerations are raised ; but it may be 
noticed that throughout the whole book an ethical strain is apparent. 
This does not always, we think, conduce to perfect clearness of 
thought ; but it may attract readers, who would be repelled by mere 
economics, and it may be attributed with some plausibility to that 
special influence of Mr. Ruskin to whom Dr. Smart pays a tribute 
of genuine gratitude. This ethical tendency is perhaps not entirely 
consistent with the strict tenets of the Austrian school. In dis- 
cussing women’s wages, for example, and seeking adequate reasons 
for their comparative lowness, Dr. Smart places apparently as par- 
allel in their validity the criterion of explanation and that of 
justification ; but, while the first of these may be economic, the 
second is surely more properly ethical. Yet Dr. Smart evidently 
inclines here to attach as much importance to the latter as to the 
former standard, while on page 9, on the other hand, he says that 
*¢ in vain does’’ a man protest that he has worked hard and worked 
well, and that a fair day’s work deserves a fair day’s wages. Society 
answers inexorably, We have nothing to do with your work; let us 
see your product ; if it pleases us, we shall pay you for it ; if not—.”’ 
There can be little doubt that the Austrian school, with its exclusive 
insistence on the demand side of the problem of value, would em- 
phasize this rigid economic view ; but we doubt whether Dr. Smart 
himself has quite reconciled this conception with those more ethi- 
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cal considerations to which he often appeals. Perhaps in his case, 
as in that of many another writer, the hardness of his head has not 
been able to resist the warmth of his heart, and he is betrayed into 
an inconsistency, which is dangerous to sound reasoning, though it 
is creditable to sympathetic feeling ; and this apparent inconsistency 
may, we think, also be detected in other passages of the book. 

L. L. Price. 


ORIEL COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


JULIAN, PHILOSOPHER AND EMPEROR, AND THE LasT STRUGGLE 
OF PAGANISM AGAINST CHRISTIANITY. By Alice Gardner, Lec- 
turer and Associate of Newnham College, Cambridge ; author of 
‘*Synesius of Cyrenet.’’ Vol. xiii., ‘‘ Heroes of the Nations."’ 
Edited by Evelyn Abbott. London and New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1895. 

Miss Gardner’s able and scholarly little book deals with an im- 
portant passage in the history of the great conflict, supremely inter- 
esting to all students of ethics, between the young Christianity 
and the dying Paganism. The new spirit, in its strenuous fight for 
existence, was inevitably forced into an attitude of defiance, denial, 
absolute opposition, war to the death against the old systems of 
which it was in reality the complement. The root-principle of 
Christianity, its identification of the nobler nature of man with 
the divine spirit of the universe, manifesting itself in a burning 
enthusiasm for truth, for a spiritual morality, and a deep-hearted 
love, gave rise also to a contemptuous hatred and rejection alike of 
the easy-going eclecticism of the times, the fleshly standard of 
pleasure, the cold and lifeless self-righteousness of the moralists, 
and the art and philosophy and culture that seemed to block the 
way. A deeper consideration of that very principle was one day to 
show that those rejected elements were vitally necessary to its own 
development. But that day was not yet. 

Miss Gardner’s account of the varying struggle, though clear 
and instructive as far as it goes, does not bring out this all-important 
point, nor does she treat the great Arian controversy with the care 
and precision it deserves. Her estimate of the work and character 
of Julian, not as an apostate, but as what he was, a reactionary, is 
thoughtful, temperate, and judicious. Yet it may be questioned 
whether the author’s sympathy with her hero and her laudable desire 
to do justice to his undoubted merits have not caused her to over- 
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look the deepest reasons for his antipathy to the Christian faith. 
No doubt the factor on which Miss Gardner lays most stress, 
Julian’s reverence for past philosophy and culture, especially for 
the Hellenic, was of the highest importance in the formation of 
his views, but he was also profoundly influenced by his unfortunate 
bias, as a thinker, against the identification of the human and the 
divine, and the self-righteous conceit, the academic pride of the 
conscious philosopher and follower of tradition, must have effectu- 
ally closed his mind to the new light which changed the lives of 
the Pharisee Paul and the student Augustine. Nor had Julian in 
compensation the statesman’s insight, the firm grip on the real needs 
of his time, which induced Constantine to change the religion of 
the empire as he changed its seat of government. 

Miss Gardner’s book closes with a suggestive sentence. ‘‘The 
two streams,’’ she says, referring to Hellenism and Christianity, 
‘*have blended ;’’ and she adds, ‘‘ We cannot feel that the tri- 
umphal cry of Julian’s enemies has been fully justified at the bar 
of history. It is the Christ, not the Galilean, that has conquered.”’ 
Julian assuredly had no such dream of a conception that could 
unite the Christian and the Hellenic ideal of life. It is still, we 
may say, the task before the world, the theoretic task for those who 
would formulate our ideals, the practical task for those who would 
realize them. 

No mention has been made of the other historical portions of 
the book, as not falling within the scope of this review. The 
volume, as a whole, forms a valuable addition to the series. 

MELIAN STAWELL. 


History oF Reiicion. By Allan Menzies, D.D., Professor in the 
University of St. Andrews. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1895. (University Series.) Pp. xiv., 438. 


The history of religion, like the history of social ethics, may be 
written entirely from the stand-point of ethnology, so that it will 
have no direct interest for the student of philosophy; it has often 
been written as the historical statement of purely philosophical 
conceptions. The present volume distinctly turns aside from the 
description of religious beliefs and religious practices, nor does it 
aim to set forth any philosophy of religion. Dr. Menzies has 
thought it possible to write a history of re/gion, noting the differ- 
ent forms which it assumed among different races, and seeking. to 
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define the place of each of these forms of religion in the develop- 
ment of human culture. In spite of the popular interest in com- 
parative religion and in ‘‘ parliaments’’ of religion, the task which 
the author undertakes is a new and untried one. 

The title of the work is intended to mark the difference between 
it and the various compendiums of mythology and religious rites 
which have preceded it. These have stated the phenomena, and 
it remains to understand the historical meaning of these phenom- 
ena. As thus understood, the history of religion rests on two im- 
portant assumptions, which receive due emphasis in the earlier 
chapters of the present volume. It assumes, first, that different 
religions—false religions as they are commonly called—are in truth 
religions. A religion is not a set of cunningly devised fables nor 
a set of rites devised with equal cunning. It is a religion because 
it contains truth revealed from God, and because man, having 
grasped this truth, seeks to live in communion with God. And 
religions differ because different phases of divine truth are grasped, 
and God is approached, in different ways ; as well as because higher 
truth so easily degenerates in frail human hands. This first as- 
sumption is a bold one to make in the present state of our knowl- 
edge ; still it is necessary if there is to be a real history of religion, 
and unless one is prepared to make it, why should he care to study 
curious rites and beliefs without meaning ? 

The second assumption is connected with the first: the history 
of religion assumes that the different religions are really phases of 
one organic development, and that they can only be understood 
when studied as parts of one great process. This idea, which has 
been so fruitful in other branches of science, is destined, I believe, 
to make the history of religion a study of real importance; and 
the real value of the present volume is that it squarely faces this 
new, great task. 

The difficulties which a pioneer in any new field must encoun- 
ter are much increased by the limitations imposed on the author. 
In order to accomplish his purpose at all, he is obliged to give 
some account of religious beliefs and practice; yet this account is 
so meagre as to lose most of the interest it should properly have. 
The detailed discussion of the religious meaning of particular 
beliefs and rites is manifestly impossible. Still, the reader will be 
surprised that so little is said of religious practice, for it would 
seem most natural to trace the development of religion in connec- 
tion with the rites by which the religious life sought expression. 
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The chapters on Semitic religion and on Christianity will un- 
doubtedly have most interest to the general reader, and on this (to 
him) more familiar ground the author is very successful in giving 
a brief and comprehensive account of the important facts. The 
volume as a whole ought to do much to make the present interest 
in comparative religion deeper and more intelligent. 


ARTHUR FAIRBANKS, 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE Works OF JOSEPH BUTLER, D.C.L., some time Lord Bishop of Durham. 
Edited by the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. In two vols. Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press; London: Henry Frowde, 1896. [A magnificent edition, 
enriched with very valuable indexes, useful headings, and a few interesting 
but rather meagre and not always quite accurate notes, ] 

STUDIEs OF CHILDHOOD. By Professor James Sully, LL.D. London and New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1895. 

INTRODUCTION To POLITICAL SCIENCE. Two Series of Lectures. By the 
late Sir J. R. Seeley, K.C.M.G., Litt. D., etc. Edited by Professor Henry 
Sidgwick. London and New York: Macmillan & Co., 1896. 

A CONTRIBUTION TO THE STUDY OF A CONSTANT STANDARD AND JUST 
MEASURE OF VALUE. (A Pamphlet.) By T. N. Whitelaw. Glasgow: P. 
Donegan & Co., 1896. 

THomas Paine. Vol. I. “Rights of Man.’’ New and unabridged issue. 
Edited by Hypatia Bradlaugh Bonner. With a biographical and critical 
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